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THE NEOPLATONIC INFLUENCE OF MARSILIO 
FICINO ON FRAY PEDRO MALON DE CHAIDE 


N evaluating the revival of Neoplatonism in fifteenth-century 
Italy and subsequently in sixteenth-century Spain, we are often 
led to inquire what was the extent of this influence, if any, on the 
Spanish ascetical and mystical writers. The first significant work 
in this field, Menéndez y Pelayo’s Historia de las ideas estéticas en 
Espaiia was a study which, because of its magnitude and scope, was 
perforce sweeping and general in its conclusions. For our part, 
we have chosen to analyse in detail La Conversién de la Magdalena 
by Pedro Malén de Chaide,? one of the mystical works surveyed by 
the great critic. By a comparison of parallel texts, we shall exam- 
ine the salient features of La Conversién which not only reveal 
certain ideas on Love and Beauty borrowed from the Neoplatonist 


1In his analysis of Neoplatonie influence on Spanish literature, Otis H. 
Green writes in ‘‘The Historical Problem of Castilian Mysticism,’’ HR, VI 
(1938), 98-99: ‘*‘The writings of Ficino, the Boscfin translation of the 
Cortegiano, the Dialoghi d’ Amore of Le6én Hebreo, while of interest to those 
Spanish mystics inclined to humanism, are thus but tributaries to the mighty 
river which flowed from Greece to Spain by way of St. Augustine, the pseudo- 
Dionysius and St. Bonaventura; and Neo-Platonism bears to Spanish mysticism 
the relation not of cause but of effect.’’ 

2 Pedro Malén de Chaide was born in Cascante, Navarra, in 1530 and died 
in Barcelona in 1589. He professed in the Augustinian Order in 1567, where 
he studied under Fray Miguel de Guevara and Fray Luis de Le6n. His La Con- 
versién de la Magdalena, published in 1588, deals with the three spiritual states 
of Maria Magdalena as a sinner, penitent, and saint, in addition to an assort- 
ment of miscellaneous but delightful digressions on orthography, language, 
history, philosophy, dress, customs, ete. All future references to the book 
(cited as Conversién or La Conversién) will be from the critical edition of 
Félix Garcia, 3 vols. (Madrid, 1947). 

3 Historia de las ideas estéticas, III (Madrid, 1909), 96-101. 
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Marsilio Ficino, but also literalness in translation from the latter’s 
Commentarium in Convivium Platonis de Amore.* 

Among the mystic or ascetic writers who found inspiration in 
Neoplatonism during this period, we encounter the Augustinians 
Cristébal de Fonseca, el Beato Orozco, Santo Tomas de Villanueva, 
Luis de Leén, Malén de Chaide, and others who followed the Neo- 
platonic teachings of St. Augustine as their predecessors had done 
since the founding of the Order. Malén de Chaide is as concerned 
with the esthetic aspect of Neoplatonism as with the mystical ; and 
although Love and Beauty are carefully treated as a study apart in 
several chapters, their spirit permeates and fills on every page the 
thought of La Conversién. 

Malén de Chaide makes a long digression in the prologue of the 
third state of Maria Magdalena with the pretext that he will ex- 
plain to Dofia Beatriz Cerdén, to whom the work is dedicated, what 
is meant by Divine Love. Spontaneous digressions of a didactic 
nature are not uncommon in the literature of the Golden Age, as 
Rousselot suggests. It is possible that Malén de Chaide decided to 
treat this subject in a popular vein in order to instruct the masses 
and offset the influence of the profane writers, who, according to 
the preachers, had distorted the true meaning of Love and Beauty.® 

In La Conversién Malén de Chaide is prudent to accept, amend 
or reject in Neoplatonic Love and Beauty exactly what Augustine 
accepted, amended or rejected. The Bishop of Hippo tells in his 
writings (Confessiones, I, vii and Contra Academicos, I, ii) how he 
almost lost his faith for adhering to Plato and Plotinus; and later, 
how it was restored when he shut his mind and heart to them and 
resorted to Holy Scripture. For this reason Malén de Chaide at- 
tempts to find a consonant source in the Bible for every qualified 
Neoplatonic concept he expounds. ‘‘Yo seguiré,’’ he writes, ‘‘en 
lo que dijere, a los que mejor hablaron de esta materia, que son, 
Hermes Trismegisto, Orfeo, Plotino y el gran Dionisio Areopagita, 
y a algunos de los grandes filésofos * [note that nothing is said of 


4 Marsilio Ficino’s Commentary on Plato’s Symposium, ed. Sears Reynolds 
Jayne (Columbia, Mo., 1944), hereafter cited as Commentarium. 

5 Les mystiques espagnols (Paris, 1867), pp. 110-111. 

6 ‘*Ficino inherited from George Gemisthus Pletho the tradition that Plato 
was a continuer of a kind of pagan theology handed down by Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, Zoroaster, Orpheus and Pythagoras. Like many Renaissance scholars 
after him, Ficino accepted as genuine the apocryphal works of these ‘author- 
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Ficino to whom he is directly indebted],’ mezclando lo que en la 
Sagrada Escritura hallare que no pueda levantar la materia, porque 
es la verdadera fuente donde nace lo dulce y soberano que del amor 
podemos decir’’ (Conversién, III, 83). 

As for the acceptable ideas on Love and Beauty, Ficino and 
his Renaissance followers bring nothing new in principle to the 
Augustinians. The main service rendered by the Italians lies in 
the synthesis made of Platonic and Neoplatonic doctrines, the unity 
and order given to the vast material, the system of philosophy 
evolved, and the lofty sentiments derived. In Augustine, for ex- 
ample, the subject of Love and Beauty is not logically developed 
or locally unified in a treatise or book but scattered throughout his 
voluminous literature. 


ities’ which Plato had canonized’’ (John C. Nelson, Renaissance Theory of 
Love, New York [1958], pp. 77-78). 

™In his Filosofia de Fray Lwis de Leén (Madrid, 1891), Marcelino 
Gutiérrez makes a comparison of a paragraph from Malén de Chaide’s 
Conversién with a paragraph from the Italian text of Ficino’s Commentarium. 
This clue led to our uncovering the other portions which Mal6én de Chaide 
translated verbatim from Ficino but never acknowledged. In our study the 
Latin text rather than the Italian was chosen (despite the latter’s striking 
similarity to the Spanish translation; see below) because we believe that Malén 
de Chaide made his translation from the Latin; in at least one instance he 
quotes briefly from the Latin (see p. 281). 


> 


. .. la Belleza é una certa grazia, la 
quale massimamente et il pid delle 
volte nasce della corrispondenza di pid 


Hermosura llamamos una gracia que 
consiste y nace de la consonancia y 


. 


armonia de muchas cosas juntas. Esta 


cose. La quale corrispondenza é@ di 
tre ragioni: il perché la grazia che é 
negli animi e per la corrispondenza di 
pid virti; quella che é nei corpi nasce 
per la concordia di pit colori e linee; 
e ancora grazia grandissima nei suoni 
per la consonanza di pitt voci. Adun- 
que di tre ragioni é la belleza: cio’é 
degli animi, dei corpi, et delle voci. 
Quella dell’animo con la mente solo 
si conosce, quella dei corpi con gli 
oechi, quella delle voci non con altro 
che le oreechi si comprende. (Sopra 
lo Amore o Ver’Convito di Platone, 
orazione, I. Firenze, MDXXXXIITI, 
p- 16.) 


es de tres maneras, porque por la 
consonancia y proporcién de las vir- 
tudes nace una cierta gracia en el 
alma. Nace también otra gracia de 
la consonancia de los colores y lineas 
del cuerpo. La terceera es el sonido, 
por la preporcién de diversas voces; 
que son: de los Animos, de los cuerpos 
y de las voces. La de los Animos, se 
goza y conoce con el entendimiento: 
la de los cuerpos, con los ojos; la de 
las voces, con el oido. (M. Gutiérrez, 


p. 105.) 
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Malén de Chaide begins his essay on Love and Beauty in Part 


IV of La Conversién with a passage translated from Ficino’s Com- 
mentartum in which it is stated that antiquity, power and useful- 
ness are the distinguishing features of a thing worthy of esteem. 


Tres cosas son las que hacen una 
cosa digna de ser estimada en 
mucho, y las que se miran para 
alabarla, éstas son la nobleza y 
antigiiedad, la grandeza y el pro- 
vecho que trae consigo. (Conver- 
sién, III, 83-84) 


Ab antecedentibus res quaeque lau- 
datur, ut nobilis; a presentibus, ut 
magna; a sequentibus, ut utilis. 
Quare ex tribus illis tria haee in 
laudibus concluduntur; nobilitas, 
magnitudo, atque utilitas. (Com- 
mentarium, 38) 


Ficino now attempts to demonstrate that Love is ancient, power- 
ful and useful. It is ancient because in the beginning it moved 
God to create the Angelic Mind, the Soul and Body of the World 
out of Chaos. In Plato’s Timaeus the act of creation stemmed from 
the superabundance or overflow of God’s goodness ; reproduction or 
creation necessarily being a mark of perfection. Plotinus called 
this overflow of goodness, which in turn generates lesser entities or 
subordinate divinity, emanation (Enneads, V, 2,1). The Pseudo- 
Dionysius Areopagite modified this doctrine further by naming 
Love the agent responsible for the creation (Commentarium de 
divinis nominibus, V, I).® ; 

Although opposed in part to the doctrines of Plato and Plotinus, 
Malén de Chaide illustrates this gentile analogue of Genesis with a 
passage from Ovid’s Metamorphoses (II, 467), which he renders 
into Spanish: ‘‘ Antes que criase Dios el mar inmenso, antes que 
descubriese las tierras y provincias, antes que hiciese algo de todo 
cuanto cubre el cielo, nc habia més que un bulto y masa a quien 
llamaron caos, que era una grandeza ruda e indigesta. Y alli en 
aquel desmadejado cuerpo peleaban todas las cosas mezcladas unas 
con otras; blandas a las duras, las ligeras a las pesadas, y asi de 
todas las demads’’ (Conversién, ITI, 85). 

After stating the Neoplatonic position in the words of Ovid, 
Malén de Chaide proceeds to attack it systematically in the manner 
of the Schoolmen. Like his predecessors in the Middle Ages,° 


8 Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (Cambridge, 1950), pp. 
47-62. 

® Since the Bible and the Metamorphoses span periods from the creation to 
the Augustan era, pious scholars of the High Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
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Malén de Chaide assumes Ovid was familiar with Holy Writ: 
**Aludié aqui Ovidio porque habiendo leido el Génesis, vid que 
tratando Moisén de la ecreacién dice: ‘. . . Que la tierra estaba 
vacia y sin ornato ni compostura y sin talle.’ Erré también Ovidio 
en poner lid y discordia en el caos.’’ For the Augustinian the 
world and all in it were made out of nothing; therefore, he asks, 
how could uncreated things or non-beings act in a chaotic mass as 
claimed by the Neoplatonists? He concludes his first skirmish 
by quoting St. Thomas Aquinas: ‘‘‘. . . quien no tiene ser no 
puede tener contrariedad actual con alguna cosa’ ’’ [De principiis 
naturae| (Conversion, III, 85-86). 

Malén de Chaide now returns to quote Ficino and expound 
the Neoplatonie concept of creation further. Matter, which was 
ereated by God, was drawn to its Maker, in Whom are contained 
all the ideas or archetypical molds from which chaotic matter 
derives its sensual shapes or forms as we know them. 





Dios, al principio, eriéd una sus- 
tancia o esencia, la cual, con el 
primer momento de su creacién, era 
informe y oscura como habemos 
dicho. Esta, por haber nacido de 
Dios, se convierte a El con un 
apetito nacido con ella misma. 
Vuelta a Dios, es ilustrada con su 
rayo y resplandor divino. Alum- 
brado asi, se enciende con la re- 
fulgencia y reverberacién de aquel 
rayo. Encendido el apetito, se 
ayunta todo a Dios; y ayuntado, 
se informa. Porque Dios, que todo 
lo puede, parece que pinta en si 
las ideas o ejemplares de todas las 
cosas, y allé por un modo espiritual 
estan entalladas las perfecciones 
que vemos en las cosas corpéreas; 
y estas especies de todas las cosas 
coneebidas en la superna mente, 
llama Platén Ideas; pero algunos 


Principio, Deus mentis illius creat 
substantiam, quam etiam essentiam 
nominamus. Haee in primo illo 
ereationis suae momento informis 
Quoniam vero a 
Deo nata est, ad Deum sui prin- 
cipium ingenito quodam appetitu 
convertitur. Conversa in Deum, 
ipsius radio illustratur. Radii illius 
fulgore ille suus appetitus accend- 
itur. Aeccensus appetitus Deo to- 
tus inhaeret; inhaerendo formatur. 
Nam Deus qui potest omnia, in 
mente sibi inhaerente creandarum 
rerum naturas effingit. In ea igitur 
spirituali quodammodo pinguntur, 
ut ita loquar, omnia quae in cor- 
poribus istis sentimus. . . . Huius- 
modi rerum omnium species Dei 
fomento quodam in superna illa 
mente conceptas, 


est et obscura. 


ideas esse non 
dubitamus . . . ideae illarum par- 


saw figures of Christ and prohesies of his coming in Ovid as they had seen in 
Virgil (E. R. Curtius, Zuropean Literature and the Latin Middle Ages [New 


York, 1953]), pp. 204-205. 
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de los platénicos, declaran a su 
maestro de esta manera: Que fingen 
all4 una mente o entendimiento que 
es supremo; y esta mente la ponen 
allegada y unida con Dios, y que 
en ella, por un modo especial, pinté 
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tium sunt in superna illa mente 
collectae. Sed eam idearum con- 
ceptionem a formante Deo per- 
fectam praecessit illa mentis ad 
Deum appropinquatio. (Commen- 
tarium, 39) 


todas las perfeeciones de las cosas 
que después crié; pero que a la 
pintura de las ideas y a su conoci- 
miento precedié la unién y apro- 
ximacién de la mente. (Conversién, 


III, 86-87) 


Still quoting Ficino without yet declaring his stand, Malén de 
Chaide summarizes the steps of Divine Creation whereby Chaos 
(prima materia) under the influence of Love is informed by the 
Divine Mind and transformed into reality as understood by the 
Neoplatonists: first comes Chaos formless and imperfect from all 
eternity ; it turns to God (nacimiento del amor) ; it becomes fused 
with divine light (mantenimiento y cebo del amor) ; it kindles and 
burns (aumento del amor) ; it turns inflamed to God (impetu del 


amor) ; it receives its final form from God (perfeccién). 


De suerte que primero fué el unirse 
con Dios, que es el formar Dios en 
ella las ideas; y antes de unirse fué 
el incendio del apetito; y antes de 
este precedié la infusién del rayo 
divino; a ésta la precedié aquella 
primera conversién y vuelta del 
apetito; y ésta precediéd la es- 
cencia informe e imperfecta de 
aquella mente que llaman; y esta 
esencia aun no formada ni per- 
fecta llaman caos. La primera con- 
versién suya en Dios llaman naci- 
miento del amor; la infusién del 
rayo divino que alumbra, llaman 
mantenimiento del amor; el ardor 
e incendio que luego se sigue, le 
llaman aumento del amor; la apro- 
ximacién y junta, llaman el impetu 
del amor; y la formacién llaman 
perfeccién; y todas las ideas juntas 


Hane praecessit appetitus incen- 
dium, hoe infusio radii, hane prima 
illa appetitus conversio, hance in- 
formis mentis essentia. Porro essen- 
tiam istam nondum formatam chaos 
esse volumus. Primam ipsius in 
deum conversionem, amoris ortum; 
radii infusionem, amoris pabulum; 
incendium sequens, amoris dicimus 
incrementum; appropinquationem, 
amoris impetum ; formationem, mun- 
dum Latine, Graece xédcyov id est 
ornamentum vocamus. Huius orna- 
menti gratia pulchritudo est. Ad 
quam amor ille statim natus traxit 
mentem atque perduxit mentem ante 
deformem, ad mentem eandem de- 
inde formosam. Ideo amoris condi- 
tio est; ut ad pulchritudinem rapiat, 
ac deformem formoso coniungat. 
(Commentarium, 39) 


= 
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y las formas de las cosas, ellos 
llaman mundo, que quiere decir 
ornamento y compostura. La gracia 
de este ornamento se llama hermo- 
sura; a la eual el amor luego, en 
naciendo, atrajo la mente informe, 
esto es, no formada, imperfecta, 
para que se hermosease y perfec- 
cionase. Y de aqui nace la condi- 
cién del amor, que arrebata y lleva 
a la hermosura y ayunta lo feo con 
lo hermoso. (Conversidén, III, 87) 


After this objective analysis of creation according to the Neo- 
platonists, Malén de Chaide proceeds to tear this concept apart 
systematically on the principles advanced by St. Augustine. 
** Estos suefios de estos discipulos de Platén tienen mil escuridades 
y cosas que no se dejan entender,’’ complains Malén de Chaide, 
and observes: that the world was created out of nothing, not out 
of Chaos; that the creation was perfect and instantaneous, and 
required no adjustment since God was perfect and thorough; that 
in the Second Person of the Trinity, identified as the Divine Mind, 
are found the Ideas or archetypes of creation, and since the Second 
Person is consubstantial with the other two Persons, He is neither 
superior nor inferior to them as maintained by the Platonists. 
Malén de Chaide concludes: ‘‘asi los teélogos, dejada esta imagina- 
cién, las [Ideas] ponen en el mismo Dios y asi lo dice mi padre 
San Augustin, de quien ellos lo tomaron, y él de Plotino, que lo 
dijo divinamente’’ (Conversién, III, 88). 

Having proved the antiquity of Love as evidenced by its role 
in the Creation, Malén de Chaide demonstrates the power of Love 
in a passage taken from Ficino. Love is powerful because angels 
drawn by their spiritual beauty love one another even as men 
drawn by physical beauty. 


Dice Platén: Magnus Deus amoris, Ideo Phaedrus noster in primis 
diis hominibus mirandus: “Grande praesentem Amoris_ excellentiam 
es el Dios de amor, y maravilloso a contemplatus, Magnum Deum vo- 
los hombres y a los dioses.” Lilaman cavit; adiunxit, Diis hominibusque 
los antiguos dioses, a los que no- mirandum. Nec iniuria. Nam ea 
sotros Angeles. “Es pues, dice, ma- proprie quae magna sunt admir- 
ravilloso, porque de aquello nos amur. Magnus ille quidem, cuius 
maravillamos que tenemos por imperio homines et dii, ut aiunt, 
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grande.” Grande es por cierto, 
pues a su seforio se rinden los 
hombres y los Angeles y aun el 
mismo Sefor de los Angeles. Ad- 
mirable es también, porque ama 
eada uno, de cuya hermosura se 
admira. Admiranse los dioses o los 
Angeles de la divina hermosura, y 
afmania. . .. Asi como los dngeles 
se admiran de la belleza espiritual 
y la aman, asi también los hombres 
aman y se admiran de la corporal, 
y por ella suben gasteando a ras- 
trear la espiritual no eriada. (Con- 
versién, III, 91-92) 
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omnes subiiciuntur. Nam tam dii 
apud veteres quam homines amant. 
. . . Admirandus praeterea dicitur, 
quoniam illud quisque amat, cuius 
pulchritudinem admiratur. Dii qui- 
dem, sive ut nostri dicunt, angeli, 
divinam pulchritudinem; homines, 
corporum species admirantur, et 
amant. (Commentarium, 38) 


The usefulness of Love can be demonstrated by the way it assists 
men to avoid evil and pursue good without threats, coercion or laws. 


Réstanos ahora de probar el pro- 
vecho del amor, y estas tres cosas 
que son: la antigiiedad y nobleza, 
la grandeza y la utilidad del amor. 
Tratémoslas asi en suma, porque 
adelante diremos més extendida- 
mente de ellas. 

Todos los provechos que el amor 
nos trae, aunque son muchos, se 
resumen en que evitando y huyendo 
los males, sigamos los _bienes. 
Tomamos aqui malo por torpe y 
feo, y bueno por honesto. Para 
sélo esto se han ordenado tantas 
leyes, se predica tanta doctrina, 
para que sélo los hombres eviten lo 
malo y sigan lo bueno. . . . Pues 
esta es cosa maravillosa del amor, 
que lo que las leyes y pragmaticas 
y fueros y aranceles y tanto vo- 
lamenes de derechos, que son innu- 
merables, jamds han podido acabar, 
lo acaba el amor en brevisimo mo- 
mento de tiempo; porque la ver- 
giienza nos abstiene y retrae de las 


Sed de origine eius, et nobilitate 
hactenus. De utilitate iam arbitror 
disserendum. Singula quidem Amo- 
ris beneficia generi humano collata 
referre supervacuum est, praesertim 
cum summatim comprehendi omnia 
possint. Omnia enim in eo con- 
sistunt, ut vitatis malis bona se- 
quamur. Mala hominis et turpia 
eadem sunt. Bona itidem eadem 
atque honesta. Profecto nihil aliud 
leges et doctrinae omnes conten- 
dunt, quam ita homines instituere, ut 
declinent a turpibus, agant honesta. 
Hoe autem ipsum, quod innumera- 
biles leges et artes vix tandem longo 
tempore assequuntur, Amor ipse 
unus brevi tempore perficit. Nam 
a turpibus pudor absterret; ad ho- 
nesta excellendi studium provocat. 
(Commentarium, 40) 
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cosas torpes, y el deseo de la exce- 
lencia nos provoea el estudio de las 
cosas honestas. (Conversidn, III, 


94-95) 


Now that the antiquity, power, and usefulness of Love have been 
fully established to prove it worthy of admiration, Malén de Chaide 
turns to the age-old question, what is Love? The answer:‘‘. . . un 
deseo de hermosura,’’ according to the Neoplatonists, is not entirely 
satisfactory as we shall see later. 





Deseubramos ahora algo mas de lo 
que encierra el amor y pongamos el 
primero la definicién que le dan. 
Dicen los filésofos morales, que es 
un deseo de hermosura; que por 


Cum amorem dicimus, pulchritudi- 
nis desiderium intelligite. Haee 
enim apud omnes philosophos amo- 
ris definitio est. 
40) 


(Commentarium, 


esto arriba dijimos que estaba en 
el deseo. (Conversién, III, 96) 


This definition of Love inevitably invites the kindred question, 
what is Beauty since both terms are intimately associated and often 
interchanged in the minds of many humanists. Beauty, in ac- 
cordance with Plato and Greek thought in general, is consonance 
and proportion of virtues in the soul, lines and color in the body, 
and sounds and tones in music. This interpretation does not differ 
fundamentally from the medieval tradition handed down by St. 





Thomas.’ 


Though adopted by Malén de Chaide and Ficino, this 


concept was afterward modified by the latter.” 


Hermosura llamamos una gracia 
que consiste y nace de la conso- 
nancia y armonia de muchas cosas 
juntas. Esta es en tres maneras, 
porque por la consonancia y pro- 
porcién de las virtudes nace una 
cierta gracia en el alma. . . . Nace 
tambien otra gracia de la conso- 
nancia de los colores y lineas del 


Pulchritudo vero gratia quaedam 
est, quae ut plurimum in concinni- 
tate plurium maxime nascitur. Ea 
triplex est; siquidem ex plurium 
virtutum concinnitate in animis 
gratia est; ex plurium colorum li- 
nearumque concordia, in corporibus 
gratia nascitur; gratia item in sonis 
maxima ex vocum plurium conso- 


10 **La beauté est composée de trois éléments: 1° intégrité ou perfection ; 


2° la proportion ou l’harmonie; 5° la splendeur . 


. .?? (Summa Theologica, 1*, 


qu. 39, art. 8; quoted by Francis Hermans, Histoire doctrinale de l’humanisme 


chrétien [Tournai-Paris, 1948], I, 148). 


11 Paul O. Kristeller, The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino (New York, 1943), 


p- 265. 
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cuerpo. La tercera es el sonido, por 
la proporeién de diversas voces: y 
pues esta gracia llamamos hermo- 
sura, siguese que hay tres, que son: 
de los 4nimos, de los cuerpos y de 
las voces. La de los Animos, se 
goza con el entendimiento; la de las 
voces con el ofdo. (Conversién, 
III, 96-97) 
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nantia. Triplex igitur pulchritudo, 
animorum, corporum, atque vocum. 
Animorum mente cognoscitur, cor- 
porum oculis, vocum auribus solis 
percipitur. (Commentarium, 40) 


Like pure sunlight which enables us to behold God’s creation, 
the light of divine Beauty, which is the source of human beauty, 
enables us to know and love the latter without voluptuousness. 
True Beauty is enjoyed in the intellect and by sight and hearing, 
not by the touch or taste. Because Love is a desire for Beauty, 
**the true lover will delight in his beloved as if she were a statue 


of God.’’ * 


Pues si el entendimiento, la vista y 
el oido, sélo son con los que po- 
demos gozar de la hermosura, y el 
amor es un deseo ‘de gozarla, siguese 
que el amor solamente se contenta 
coi el entendimiento y con los ojos 
y con el oido. Decidme, pues, voso- 
tros, profanos, los que afrentais el 
divino nombre del amor: ,De qué 
sirve aqui el olfato? 4De qué el 
gusto? jQué hace aqui el tacto? 
i De qué aprovechan los olores, los 
sabores, las cosas frias o calientes, 
las duras o blandas, que ce reciben 
por los demas sentidos? Ninguna 
de estas cosas es hermosura, porque 
son formas simples: y como habe- 
mos dicho, la hermosura requiere 
diversidad y concordia o conson- 
ancia en ella. Luego el apetito que 
sigue a los demds sentidos, no se 
llama amor, sino lujuria o torpeza 
y furia desenfrenada. Y mas, que 
lo que llamamos consonancia, es un 


Cum ergo mens, visus, auditus, sint 
quibus solis frui pulchritudine pos- 
sumus, amor vero sit fruendae pul- 
chritudinis desiderium, amor semper 
mente, oculis, auribus est contentus. 
Quid olfactu? Quid gustu? Quid 
tactu opus est? Odores, sapores, 
ealorem, frigus, mollitiem et duri- 
tiem, horumque similia sensus isti 
pereipiunt. Istorum nullum hu- 
mana pulchritudo est, cum formae 
simplices sint; humana autem corpo- 
ris pulchritudo membrorum requirat 
diversorum concordiam. Amor tam- 
quam eius finem fruitionem respicit 
pulchritudinis; ista ad mentem, vi- 
sum, auditum pertinet solum. Amor 
ergo in tribus eis terminatur. Ap- 
petitio vero, quae reliquos sequitur 
sensus, non amor sed libido rabies- 
que vocatur. Praeterea si amor erga 
hominem pulchritudinem ipsam de- 
siderat; humana autem corporis 
pulchritudo in quadam concinnitate 


12 André M. J. Festugiére, La philosophie de l’amour de Marsile Ficin et 
son influence sur la littérature frangaise au XVI* siecle (Paris, 1941), p. 33. 
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temple que hay en las virtudes y en 
los colores y en las voces. Esto es 
lo mismo que templanza: luego el 
amor sélo sigue las cosas que son 
modestas, templadas y hermosas y 
compuestas. 

De aqui se sigue que no solamente 
el amor no desea el deleite del gusto, 
ni del tacto, que son vehementes y 


furiosos, que sacan de si al entendi-~* 


miento y le turban, mas antes las 
huye y aborrece, como cosas con- 
trarias a la hermosura; porque 
estas tales traen un hombre a in- 
temperancia, luego a disonancia y 
desacordancia. Y pues la hermo- 
sura consiste en concordancia y 
consonancia, siguese que atraen a 
fealdad y torpeza, que consiste en 
la disonancia. (Conversidén, III, 
97-98) 
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consistit. Concinnitas temperantia 
est; sola quae temperata, modesta, 
decora sunt, exigit amor. Volup- 
tates itaque gustus et tactus, quae 
usqueadeo vehementes, furiosaeque 
sunt, ut mentem e suo statu dimove- 
ant, hominemque perturbent, amor 
non modo non eupit, sed abomina- 
tur et fugit, utpote quae propter 
intemperantiam pulchritudini sunt 
contrariae. Rabies venerea ad in- 
temperentiam trahit, ideoque ad in- 
concinnitatem, quare ad deformita- 
tem similiter videtur allicere; amor 
autem ad pulchritudinem. Deform- 
itas et pulchritudo contraria sunt. 
Motus igitur huiusmodi, qui ad ea 
rapiunt, inter se videntur esse con- 
trarii. Quapropter libido, coitus, et 
amor non modo non idem motus, 
sed et contrarii esse monstrantur. 
(Commentarium, 40-41) 


In the Commentarium Ficino quotes Orpheus as saying that 
Jupiter is the beginning, middle and end of all creation, inasmuch 


as he creates, attracts and perfects it. 
is called good, beautiful and just. 


For these reasons Jupiter 
Except for the word Jupiter, 


which Malén de Chaide appropriately renders as God, the Spanish 


text is a literal translation. 


El gran Padre del mundo, Dios, 
causa universal donde nacen todos 
los efectos, lo primero que hace es 
eriar todas las cosas; lo segundo, 
las arrebata y tira para si; lo ter- 
cero, perfeccionarlas; por esto llam- 
amos a Dios principio, medio y fin 
de todas las cosas. Principio, en 
cuanto las produce y cria; medio, 
en cuanto atrae a si las cosas eri- 
adas; fin, en cuanto perfecciona lo 
que a si lleva. 

También por esta razén, a este 
Rey de todas las cosas le llamamos 


Nempe summus ille auctor, primo 
singula creat, secundo rapit, tertio 
perficit. Singula quoque in primis 
ab illo perenni fonte effluent, dum 
nascuntur, deinde in eundem re- 
fluunt, dum suam illam originem 
repetunt. Postremo perficiuntur, 
postquan in suum principium re- 
dierunt. Hoe vaticinatus Orpheus, 
Iovem principium, medium, et finem 
universi vocavit; principium ut pro- 
ducit, medium ut producta retrahit 
ad se ipsum, finem prout redeuntia 
perficit. Hine regem illum univer- 
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Bueno, Hermoso y Justo. Bueno 
euando ria; Hermoso, cuando 
atrae; Justo, cuando a cada uno 
premia conforme a su merecido. 
De manera, que la hermosura, euyo 
oficio es atraer, se pone entre la 
bondad y la justicia. (Conversién, 
III, 101) 
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sorum bonum, pulchrum, iustum, 
quod saepe apud Platonem dicitur, 
possumus nuncupare. Bonum, in- 
quam, ubi creat; ubi allicit, pulch- 
rum; ubi pro cuiusque merito per- 
ficit, iustum. Pulchritudo igitur, 
cuius allicere proprium est, inter 
bonitatem iustitiamque locatur: a 
bonitate quidem effluit, profluit ad 
iustitiam. (Commentarium, 43) 


In the exact words of Ficino, Malén de Chaide shows the three 


phases of Love as illustrated by the wheel or circle of Hierotheos 
and Dionysius: ** it is called Beauty when it is born in God; Love 
when it reaches and seizes the soul; and Delight when it unites the 


soul with God. 


Es menester ahora que veamos, 
como de la divina Hermosura nace 
el amor, que nos lleva a Dios. En 
el principio de este Tratado y en 
la primera parte de él, pusimos 
aquel cireulo divino de Hieroteo y 
de San Dionisio, adonde mostramos 
como el amor en cuanto comienza 
y nace de Dios, se llama hermosura; 
en cuanto llegando al alma la ar- 
rebata, se llama amor; y en cuanto 
la une con su Hacedor, se llama 
deleite. (Conversién, III, 105) 


Divina vero haec species in omnibus 
amorem, hoe est sui desiderium pro- 
ereavit. Quoniam si Deus ad se 
rapit mundum, mundusque rapitur, 
unus quidem continuus attractus est 
a Deo incipiens, transiens in mun- 
dum, in Deum denique desinens, qui 
quasi cireulo quodam in idem inde 
manavit, interum remeat. Circulus 
itaque unus et idem a Deo in mun- 
dum, a munde in Deum, tribus nom- 
inibus nuneupatur; prout in Deo 
incipit et allicit, pulchritudo; prout 
in mundum transiens ipsum rapit, 
amor; prout in auctorem remeans 
ipsi suum opus coniungit, voluptas. 
(Commentarium, 43) 


Now translating, now paraphrasing the essential thought of 


Ficino, Malén de Chaide compares God to the sun, the motor force 


18 Dionysius Areopagite was converted by St. Paul (Acts xvii. 34) and 
instructed in the faith by Hierotheus. Some 400 years later the name 
Dionysius was adopted as a pseudonym by a colorful mystic writer for his 
works in which he reconciled Christian doctrine with Neoplatonic philosophy 
(Dionysius the Areopagite, trans. C. E. Rolt [New York, 1940], pp. 1-49). 
Malén de Chaide shares the belief of his ag2 that the Biblical Dionysius was 
the author of these fifth-century writings. 














of all creation. 
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God, like the sun, is good when He gives strength 


and force, beautiful when He vivifies and arouses, and just when 


He informs and illuminates. 


Dionisio, y antes que él, Platén, 
compara al sol con Dios, y dice que 
se parecen mucho; y es, porque asi 
como el sol alumbra los cuerpos y 
los ealienta, asi Dios con su rayo 
divino da a los 4nimos el resplandor 
y la luz de la verdad y el calor y 
ardor de la caridad. Y asi el sol 
todo lo vivifica, todo lo actia y le 
da ser, todo lo ilustra; da luz a los 
ojos, para que vean; colores a los 
cuerpos para que sean vistos; clari- 
dad al aire, que es el medio, para 
que se forme el acto de ver: asi 
Dios es acto de todas las cosas, y 
el que a todas ellas les da fuerza 
y vigor, y en cuanto a esto se dice 
Bueno: vivificalas, riégalas, tritalas 
con ternura y las levanta; y en 
cuanto a esto se dice Hermoso. En 
cuanto aplica y alumbra la potencia 
para que conozca, se llama Verdad. 
(Conversién, III, 105-106) 





Nee iniuria soli Deum comparat 
Dionysius, quia quemadmodum sol 
illuminat corpus et calefacit, ita 
Deus animis veritatis claritatem 
praebet, et caritatis ardorem. Hane 
utique comparationem ex Platonis 
libro De Republica sexto hoe quo 
dicam modo colligimus, Sol pro- 
fecto corpora visibilia, et oculos 
videntes procreat, oculis ut videant 
lucidum infundit spiritum, corpora 
ut videantur coloribus pingit. Neque 
tamen proprius oculis radius, pro- 
priive corporibus colores ad vi- 
sionem perficiendam sufficiunt, nisi 
lumen ipsum unum supra multa, a 
quo multa et propria lumina oculis 
et corporibus distributa sunt, ad- 
veniat, illustret, excitet, atque rob- 
oret. Eodem modo primus ille 
actus omnium, qui Deus dicitur, 
speciem, actumque rebus singulis 
producendo largitus est. Qui sane 
actus cum in re creata et in sub- 
iecto patiente susceptus fuerit, de- 
bilis est, et ad operis excutionem 
impotens. Sed divini solis perpetua 
et invisibilis lux una semper omni- 
bus adstat, fovet, vivicat, excitat, 
complet et roborat. ... Ut est actus 
omnium roboratque, bonum dicitur; 
vivificat, lenit, muleet et excitat, 
pulchrum; ut in obiectis quae nos- 
cenda sunt tres illas cognoscentes 
animae vires, mentem, visum, audi- 
tum allicit, pulchritudo; ut in cog- 
noscente potentia eam applicat cog- 
nito, veritas. (Commentarium, 43- 


44) 
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Malén de Chaide likens Goodness, Creation and Beauty to the 
center, radii and circumference of a circle. Even as the radii unite 
with and partake of both the center and the circumference, so too, 
does Creation unite with and partake of both Goodness and Beauty. 
Ficino, from whom Malén de Chaide adapts this popular Neo- 
platonic illustration of Creation, draws four concentric circles of 
Beauty, one for each descending step of Creation: (Angelic) Mind, 


Soul, Nature and Matter. Since these divisions are not recognized 
by Christian theology, the Augustinian omits this part (shown 
below in parentheses) when he translates Ficino. 


Habemos dicho de Dios que es la 
suma Bondad y que es Hermosura. 
Es, pues, hora de saber que los 
filésofos antiguos pintaban un cir- 
culo, y en el centro o punto del 
medio, que es indivisible, ponian la 
Bondad, y en la cireunferencia, que 
es el cireulo, pusieron la Hermo- 
sura. El centro es un punto es- 
table, fijo que no se muda y es 
indivisible. Del centro salen lineas 
divisibles, méviles e innumerables, 
que tiran hasta topar con la cireun- 
ferencia, como lo vemos en los rayos 
de una rueda, que son una cosa con 
su centro y alli todos entre si son 
uno, porque se topan en un punto 
y el punto es indivisible, y asi los 
rayos en el centro son indivisibles; 
pero cuanto mds se apartan del 
centro, tanto m4s se alejan entre si 
y se dividen, y la cireunferencia 
divisible anda siempre volteando y 
moviéndose sobre él, como la rueda 
sobreeleje. (Conversidn, III, 107) 


Neque ab re theologi veteres, boni- 
tatem in centro, pulchritudinem in 
cireulo posuerunt. (Bonitatem in- 
quam in centro uno, in circulis au- 
tem quattuor, pulchritudinem. Cen- 
trum unum omnium Deus est. 
Cireuli quattuor cirea id assidue 
revoluti, mens, anima, natura, ma- 
teria. Mens stabilis circulus. Anima 
per se mobilis. Natura mobilis in 
alio, non ab alio. Materia ab alio et 
in alio mobilis. Caeterum cur Deum 
quidem centrum, quattuor illa cur 
circulos appellemus exponam.) Cen- 
trum cireuli punctum est, unum, 
indivisibile, stabile. Inde lineae 
multae dividuae, mobiles ad earum 
similem circumferentiam deducun- 
tur; quae sane circumferentia divi- 
sibilis cirea centrum quasi cardinem 
volvitur; atque ea est centri natura, 
ut licet unum individuum, immobile 
sit, in multis tamen, immo in omni- 
bus lineis dividuis et mobilibus, 
ubique reperiatur. Ubique enim est 
in linea punctum. Quoniam vero 
a dissimili suo attingi nihil potest, 
lineae a circumferentia ad centrum 
usque deductae, medium huiusmodi 
punctum singulae sui quodam puncto 
uno simplici et immobili coguntur 
attingere. (Commentarium, 44) 
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Ficino continues his analogy to demonstrate that the center of 
the circle is God, whose Goodness reaches and permeates His entire 
Creation. All creatures are separated from God as the radii of a 
circle are separated from the center, but once they return to the 
Center from which they have risen, they become one with their 
Divine Source. Malén de Chaide’s picture of God’s infusion in 
His Creation is basically that of Ficino; however, he is especially 
eareful to emphasize that, although God and His Creation are 
united, each retains its individuality. Thus he avoids the pitfall 


of pantheism which Ficino dangerously skirts.** 


Dios es el centro universal de todas 
las cosas: es uno, simplisimo, im- 
partible, estable. 


que 


. Puesto caso 
el centro es inmovible e in- 
divisible, pero hallaremos una cosa 
cierta, que tirando de él hacia la 
cireumferencia, se hace una linea, y 
si por todas partes tiran, por todas 
se hardn lineas diferentes; y como 
la linea eonste de puntos, y en eual- 
quier parte que se [sic| sefaléredes 
de la linea, alli hallaréis que las 
eriaturas, que son las lineas, todos 
salen del centro divino, que es Dios. 
Y como si tirasedes de Dios, esto es, 
que saliese Dios en obras exteriores 
fuera de si, hallaréis que en ecual- 
quier parte de sus esta, 
porque las cria, las sustenta. . . 
Demas de esto, las lineas, apar- 
tandose de su centro, se hacen difer- 
entes; asi las criaturas, saliendo de 
Dios son diferentes, 
apartan de su Mas asi 
como las lineas volviendo desde la 


obras 


porque se 
eentro. 


Quis negat Deum centrum omnium 
merito nominari, cum omnibus insit 
unus penitus, simplex, atque im- 
mobilis; eunecta vero ab ipso pro- 
ducta, multa, composita, et mobilia 
sint, atque ut ab eo manant, ita in 
eum instar linearum et circumfer- 
entiae refluant? Ita, mens, anima, 
natura, materia procedentes a Deo 
in eundem redire nituntur, seque 
undique pro viribus in illum cir- 
eumferunt. Atque ut centrum pune- 
tum ubique in lineis et in toto 
cireulo reperitur, perque punctum 
suum singulae lineae medium cir- 
euli tangunt punctum; ita deus 
omnium centrum, qui unitas sim- 
plicis sima est, actusque purissimus, 
sese inserit universis; non ob id 
solum quia cunctis est praesens, 
verumetiam quia omnibus a se crea- 
tis partem aliquam, vel potentiam 
intimam, simplicissimam praestan- 
tissimam indidit, quae rerum unitas 
nominatur, a qua et ad quam tam- 


14 The dividing line even between orthodox mysticism and pantheism has 


always been hazy and doubtful, and in view of this inevitable affinity, bona fide 
mystics like St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross were always under the 
surveillance of the Inquisition (Cf. the chapters on medieval mysticism in 
Frederick Copleston, History of Philosophy [Westminister, Md., 1957]), vol. 
II, chap. ix and chap. xviii; vol. IIT, chap. xii. 
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circunferencia a su centro, se hacen 
uno con él y entre si, porque tocan 
todas en un punto indivisible, que 
es el que llamamos centro, y asi lo 
que alli llega y toca, queda indivisi- 
ble; de la misma forma, cuando 
las criaturas vuelven a su primera 
eausa donde salieron, que es Dios, 
se hacen una cosa, no sdlo con 
Dios, mas aun entre si. (Conver- 
sién, III, 107-109) 
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quam a centro et ad centrum suum 
rei cuiusque partes et potentiae re- 
liquae pendent. Ad hoe plane suum 
centrum, ad hane propriam unita- 
tem se colligant creata prius opor- 
tet, quam suo haereant creatori, ut 
per proprium centrum, quod iam 
saepe repetimus, centro omnium 
haereant. (Commentarium, 44-45) 


Since God’s goodness fills His Creation, it follows that all Crea- 


tion is good, and Beauty is the glow, reflection and manifestation 
of this goodness. The latter is evidenced in the four graduations 
of Creation: by the Ideas in the Angelic Mind, the Concepts in the 
Soul, the Seeds in Nature and the Shapes in Matter. Although 
Malén de Chaide, as we noted above, rejects this notion of emana- 
tion or descending steps of Creation—not to be confused with 
evoiution which is an ascension from a lower to a higher order—he 
seemingly accepts the classification. For convenience he identifies 
the Angelic Mind of the Neoplatonists with the Angelic Host of 
the Christians.** For the Neoplatonists the Angelic Mind or Nous 
is an emanation of God wherein are contained the prototypes or 
Ideas of all creation, often associated with the Second Person of 
the Christian Trinity. 


Pero porque mas brevemente diga- Iam igitur quam ob causam bonita- 
mos lo que llamamos Bondad o_ tem in centro, in cireulo pulchri- 
bueno en Dios, y lo que Hermosura, tudinem, theologi collocent, aperte 
digo que Bondad se llama la sobre-_ intelligere possumus. Bonitas si- 
excelentisima existencia de Dios. quidem rerum omnium unus ipse 


Hermosura es el acto o rayo que 
de alli nace y se derrama y penetra 
por todas las cosas. Este se de- 
rrama primero en los Angeles, y los 


est Deus, per quem cuncta sunt 
bona. Pulchritudo autem Dei ra- 
dius, quattuor illis insitus circulis, 
cirea Deum quodammodo revolutis. 


ilustra; de alli en las almas racio- Huiusmodi radius omnes rerum 
nales; después en toda la naturaleza, omnium species in quattuor illis 
ultimamente en la materia de que effingit: species illas in mente, 


15In the dedication of the Italian version of the Commentarium, Ficino 
also calls the daemones and dii of Neoplatonic philosophy angeli to conform to 
Christian usage (Nelson, pp. 75-76). 
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son hechas todas las cosas. A los 
angeles los hermoseé con las ideas 
© especies de las cosas que les im- 
primié cuando los erié; por que 
los produjo con el conocimiento y 
ciencia de ellas. Al alma la hinche 
con la razén y discurso; a la na- 
turaleza la sustenta con las semillas 
que en cada cosa puso para que 
volviesen a reproducirse. (Conver- 


sién, III, 119) 
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ideas; in anima, rationes; in natura, 
semina; in materia, formas appel- 
lare solemus. Ideireo quattuor in 
cireulis quattuor splendores esse 
videntur. Idearum splendor in 
primo, rationum in secundo; in 
tertio seminum, formarum in ul- 
timo. (Commentarium, 45-46) 


Man errs when he strives to seize the fleeting glow of beauty in 
corporal things with either sight or touch, unless he seeks their 


source in God through contemplation. 


Malén de Chaide is appar- 


ently in perfect accord with Ficino and translates him faithfully. 


Nace de aqui que el impetu del que 
ama no se puede apagar, ni aun 
templar con la vista ni tacto de 
alguna cosa corpérea, porque no 
ama este o aquel cuerpo; mas sdélo 
se admira y desea y se espanta del 
resplandor de la soberana luz que 
resplandece por el cuerpo, como la 
luz encerrada en vaso de cristal. 
Por esto los que aman, ni saben lo 
que busean, ni entienden lo que 
quieren, ni conocen lo que desean. 
Ignoran a Dios, euyo sabor escon- 
dido mezel6é en sus obras un olor 
dulcisimo de si mismo, con el cual 
olor nos despertamos cada dia; 
porque éste sentimosle, pero el 
sabor ignorfmosle. (Conversién, 
III, 120) 


Hine efficitur ut corporis nullius 
aspectu vel tactu amatoris impetus 
extinguatur. Non enim corpus hoe 
vel illud desiderat: sed superni 
luminis splendorem per corpora 
refulgentem admiratur, affectat, et 
stupet. Quapropter quid cupiant, 
aut quaerant amantes ignorant. 
Deum namque ipsum ignorant, cuius 
sapor occultus odorem quendam sui 
dulcissimum operibus suis inseruit, 
quo quidem odore quotidie exci- 
tamur. Odorem quidem sentimus; 
saporem proculdubio ignoramus. 
Cum igitur odore manifesto illecti 
saporem latenter desideremus, me- 
rito quid cupiamus patiamurque 
nescimus. (Commentarium, 47-48) 


Satisfied with his analysis of love and beauty, their source and 


manifestations, Mal6én de Chaide again seeks an adequate definition 
of love and quotes from Plato: ‘‘‘. . . sea el amor un ardiente 
deseo de gozar con union perfecta aquello que juzga por hermoso 
en cuerpo y en alma’ ’’ (Conversién, III, 120). This definition is 
not altogether satisfactory because desire is merely an accident of 
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love ; it is absent long after love has been established: ‘‘ Esta defini- 
cién tiene sus dificultades,’’ Malén de Chaide complains, ‘‘ porque 
el amor no parece que puede ser apetito o deseo, antes bien es 
accidente del amor, y asi, s6lo vemos el deseo en los que carecen de 
aquello que aman, y cuando lo gozan, ya no queda el apetito o deseo, 
aunque si queda el amor’’ (Conversién, III, 120). The Augusti- 
nian’s search for a suitable definition leads to an ostentatious 
display of his knowledge of antiquity as he examines the definitions 
of Lucretius, Aristophanes, Cicero, Seneca, Theophrastus, and 
Plotinus. Of all these, only Plotinus approaches a concept that 
stands the test of reason: ‘‘‘. . . [el amor] es un acto del 4nimo 
con el cual se desea el bien para el amado.’’’ This thought does 
not differ much from St. Augustine’s, who declares: ‘‘ ‘Es el amor 
una cierta vida que ayunta dos cosas, 0 a lo menos lo desea: esto 
es, el amante con el amado’ ’’ (Conversién, III, 128). But even 
this elucidation fails to please Malén de Chaide, who finally resorts 
to St. Thomas Aquinas for guidance: 


. aquel movimiento con el cual el apetito es movido y llevado del objeto 
apetible y digno de ser deseado llamamos amor en general, que no es, 
finalmente, otra cosa “sino una complacencia que se tiene de lo que se 
desea ;” (italies mine) y de ésta nace el movimiento del que asi desea, con 
que es llevado a la cosa que ama; y éste es el deseo, y a éste le sigue la 
quiete y descanso en la cosa que desea, que es lo mismo que la alegria. 
De suerte que alli esté el fin del movimiento adonde fué y estuvo su 
principio; porque lo apetible, que es lo mismo que la cosa deseada, 
primeramente mueve el apetito, el cual no atiende otra cosa sino a eila, 
y cuando la ha aleanzado, alli repara y se afirma y reposa y se alegra y 
se regocija y goza, como lo dice Santo Tomas en diversos lugares. (Con- 
version, III, 128) 


Although Malén de Chaide challenges Plato’s definition of love, 
he accepts the paradoxical epithet ‘‘bittersweet’’ because Love is 
a ‘‘voluntary death.’’ Most noteworthy in this passage, which 
Malén de Chaide transcribes word for word into Spanish, are the 
dialectics evidently more naive than specious. Malén de Chaide 
like Ficino reveals that innate desire of men and mystics to escape 


the strait jacket of reason and seek refuge in a realm outside 
sensual reality. 


Platén llama el amor amargo y Amorem Plato rem amaram vocat, 
no sin razén, porque muere el que nee iniuria, quia moritur quisquis 
ama: y por eso le llama Orfeo amat. Hune et Orpheus y\vuximixpor, 
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agridulce 0 dulceamargo; porque 
como el amor es una muerte, se dice 
amargo o acedo; mas en cuanto es 
voluntaria, se dice dulee. Y que 
muera el que ama esté claro, porque 
su pensamiento, olvidado de si 
mismo, se revuelve siempre en su 
amado; pues si no piensa de si, 
luego no piensa en si, por eso el 
alma asi aficionada no obra en si, 
pues que la principal operacién 
suya es el pensamiento; el que no 
obra en si siguese que no esta 
en si, porque estas dos cosas son 
siempre iguales, el ser y el obrar: 
ni hay ser sin que haya operacién, 
ni hay obrar do no hay ser; ni 
nadie obra donde no esta, y doquie- 
ra que esta, alli hay obra. Luego 
el alma del que ama no esta en 
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id est, dulce amarum nominat. 
Quippe cum amor mors voluntaria 
sit. Ut mors est, amara res est. 
Ut volutaria, dulcis. Moritur autem 
quisquis amat. Eius enim cogitatio, 
sui oblita semper in amato se ver- 
sat. Si de se non cogitat, in se 
certe non cogitat. Idec nee in se 
ipso sie affectus animus operatur, 
cum praecipua operatio animi ipsa 
cogitatio sit. Qui non in se opera- 
tur, nec in se ipso est. Aequa enim 
inter sese haec duo, esse et operatio, 
sunt; nec esse sine operatione est, 
nee operatio esse ipsum excedit, nec 
operatur quisquam ubi non est, et 
ubicumque est operatur. Non ergo 
in se amantis est animus, quia in 
se ipso non agit. Si in se ipso non 
est, nee vivit etiam in se ipso; qui 


si; y si no esta en si claro esta que 
no vive en si, pues el que no vive, 
muerto es, y por esto decimos que 
el que ama esté muerto en si. 
(Conversion, III, 134) 


non vivit, mortuus est. Quare in 
se mortuus est quicumque amat. 
(Commentarium, 50) 


As shown above, Love is a bittersweet thing, ‘‘agridulce’’: it is 
bitter because it brings about self-oblivion synonymous with death; 
it is sweet inasmuch as it is voluntary surrender of self. This 
death, however, is more apparent than real, for each lover finds 
life and a new existence in the one loved. Ficino as well as the 
Augustinian is at a loss to explain how two beings can die, unite, 
and then find life in each other. Ficino frankly confesses his in- 
adequacy: ‘‘ At quomodo accipiant alterum non intelligo’’ 
mentarium, 50). 


(Com- 
Maloén de Chaide terms it a miracle and quotes 
St. John, xii: ‘‘E] que pierde su vida la gana; y el que la gana, 
ése la pierde’’ (Conver., III, 136). 


Although we find the influence of Neoplatonism in La Conver- 
si6n undeniably evident and direct as demonstrated by the copious 
passages lifted from the Commentarium and incorporated in the 
text of Malén de Chaide, this observation requires prudent analysis. 
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The Neoplatonic philosophies of Ficino and Malén de Chaide 
were fundamentally distinct in spirit, purpose, interpretation and 
even origin. In general, up to the end of the Middle Ages, Neo- 
platonism was an admixture of the teachings of Plato, Plotinus 
and other philosophers, which Avgustine, the Pseudo-Dionysius, 
John of Salisbury, Bonaventure and Duns Scotus had subordinated 
to serve theology.** With the ascendancy of Thomas Aquinas in 
the medieval schools, Neoplatonism lost its primacy but continued 
to flourish in the shade of Aristotelianism until the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when Ficino, working from original manuscripts, aspired to 
discover the true meaning of Plato and Plotinus, and reconcile 
their doctrine with Christianity in the same way Aquinas had done 
with Aristotle. In the Spain of the Counter-Reformation, Malén 
de Chaide and his contemporaries received the Neoplatonic revival 
with characteristic Spanish reserve and eclectically borrowed from 
Plato and Plotinus only what explained their mysticism, illumi- 
nated their doctrine, bolstered their late Scholasticism and elevated 
their style and esthetic concepts; basically however, they remained 
Thomists to the core.** 

For Ficino and his disciples, Neoplatonism was a protest against 
the existing Aristotelian schools, a revolt against the logical, static 
and limited universe the latter had created. In primitive Neo- 
platonism and the study of antiquity, the Florentines sought not 
imitation but creation, growth and fulfilment. More than a philos- 
ophy, Neoplatonism turned out to be a natural religion which con- 
firmed and inspired the Reformers in their faith. Ficino beheld 
union with God as an intellectual experience motivated by the will, 
not the result of merit, grace or calling.** For Malén de Chaide 
this experience was not founded entirely on the will because only 
the elect, as in the case of Maria Magdalena, moved by supernatural 
grace, enter into the mystical union. 

Finally, Ficino was a man of the Renaissance, a Christianizing 


16 Cf. R. Klibansky, The Continuity of the Platonic Tradition during the 
Middle Ages (London, 1939), p. 35. 

i7‘*, . , tuvimos adversarios del escolasticismo y no amigos, y aun si 
quiere, enemigos de Aristételes, mas bien que partidarios de Platén . . . es lo 
cierto que ningin otro fil6sofo de la antigiiedad logr6 reclutar entre nosotros 
partidarios tantos y tales, que pudiera tentar a disputarle el predominio con 
probalidades de victoria’’ (Gutiérrez, op. cit., p. 18). 

18 Jayne, pp. 25-26 (see note 4, above). 
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Platonist who aspired, though not successfully, to achieve a work- 
ing reconciliation between Christian dogma and Neoplatonic doc- 
trine while at the same time he respected the integrity and inde- 
pendence of each. Malén de Chaide was a Platonizing Christian 
who strove to domesticate Neoplatonism so that it might serve the 
cause of the Counter-Reformation. 

Despite these disparities, Ficino instilled in Malén de Chaide 
the Renaissance cult of the beautiful. Like Ficino, Malén de 
Chaide sought to harmonize antiquity and Christianity by fusing 
the classical idea of beauty with the Christian ideal of moral per- 
fection. Thus Malén de Chaide united Scriptural truth and doc- 
trine with ancient eloquence and style to produce excellence in 
content and form. 

It is not simple to estimate how much Christianity owes to Neo- 
platonism, but it would be wise to recall the summation of A. H. 
Armstrong : ‘‘ There are innumerable interconnexions, but the three 
streams [Gnosis, Neoplatonism, and Christianity| remain distinct, 
springing from different sources and flowing in different directions. 
And even when Christianity, after drawing into its streams a great 
deal of water from the other two rivers, flows on by itself, the result 
is not a mere syncretion or fusion. Christianity assimilates what it 
takes from the other two but remains itself.’’ ?® 

JOSEPH VINCI 

Bellarmine College 

Louisville, Kentucky 


19 Plotinus (London, 1953), p. 27. 
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THE MULETILLA: AN IMPORTANT FACET OF GALDOS’ 
CHARACTERIZATION TECHNIQUE 


HE Spanish word muletilla, in addition to its literal diminutive 

meaning based on muleta ‘crutch,’ has the figurative connota- 
tion of a ‘‘little speech crutch,’’ and has widely come to mean ‘‘ [a 
pet] word or phrase, often repeated inadvertently in talking.’’* 
As such it corresponds to the English ‘‘tag of speech’’ or ‘‘speech 
tag,’’ * and will be so considered in this study. 

As one observes the speech of others, he soon perceives that 
everybody has at least one very noticeable favorite word or phrase 
upon which he relies (muletilla) and which continually reappears 
in the person’s speech pattern. Because this is such a universally 
human trait, it is natural to expect that a great novelist will take 
this phenomenon into consideration in creating his characters. 
This is particularly true of Benito Pérez Galdés, acknowledged 
master of external and psychological realism and creator of more 
than 8000 fictional characters. Although the existence of the 
muletilla in Galdés’ works has been known to the scholarly world 
since 1933, when Effie Erickson observed ‘‘Galdés probably bor- 
rowed the device of the muletilla from his English predecessor 
[Charles Dickens],’’* there apparently has been no effort to ex- 

1 Velazquez and Gray, A New Pronouncing Dictionary of the Spanish and 
English Languages (Chicago, 1948), p. 451, s. v. muletilla; see also Real 


Academia Espafiola, Diccionario de la lengua espaiola (Madrid, 1947), pp. 874, 
189. 

All references to Galdés’ works in this study are to be found in Obras 
completas, ed. F. C. Sainz de Robles (Madrid, 1950-1954). Vols. III and IV 
are the tercera edicién; V and VI, the segunda edicié6n. 

The abbreviations employed in this study are as follows: Amad.—Amadeo 
I, Ill; A.M.—EIl amigo Manso, IV; De Cart.—De Cartago a Sagunto, III; 
D.C.—El Doctor Centeno, IV; F. y J.—Fortunata y Jacinta, V; L. de B—La 
de Bringas, IV; Mar.—Marianela, IV; Mem.—Memorias de un desmemoriado, 
VI; Naz.—Nazarin, V; Tor—Tormento, IV; Tris.—Tristana, V; T. en H.— 
Torquemada en la hoguera, V; T. en C.—Torquemad: en la cruz, V; T. en P.— 
Torquemada en el purgatorio, V; T. y 8.P.—Torquemada y San Pedro, V. 

2 Earle R. Davis, ‘‘ Dickens and the Evolution of Caricature,’?’ PMLA, LV 
(1940), 231-240. 

8 Effie L. Erickson, ‘‘The Influence of Charles Dickens on the Novels of 
Benito Pérez Galdés,’’ Hisp., XIX (1936), 429. 
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plore the vast world of Galdosian characters to examine Galdés’ use 
of this artistic device. The present study is an attempt to initiate 
investigation of this unexplored field and aims at an examination 
of some of the most basic questions involved: 1) Can any further 
amplification of Miss Erickson’s statement be effected? 2) During 
what periods of his novelistic career did Galdés use the muletilla 
as a part of his characterization technique? 3) What types of 
personajes are involved? 4) What are some of the more important 
features and artistic functions of these muletillas? 

First, there is the matter of Dickensian influence. Galddés him- 
self, often called the ‘‘Spanish Dickens,’’ gives the following indi- 
cation in his Memorias of his early admiration for the English 
master: ‘‘Consideraba yo a Carlos Dickens como mi maestro mas 
amado. En mi aprendizaje literario, ain no habia salido yo de 
la mocedad petulante, apenas devorada La Comedia Humana, de 
Balzac, me apliqué con loco afan a la copiosa obra de Dickens. 
Para un peridédico traduje El Pickwick [full of muletillas| donosa 
satira inspirada sin duda en la lectura del Quijote. Dickens la 
escribié cuando atin era un jovenzuelo y con ella adquirié gran 
erédito y fama’’ (Mem., 1693). 

As part of this ‘‘aprendizaje literario’’ we know that Galdds 
was aware of Dickens’ use of speech tags in 1868, the same year 
he was writing his first novel, La fontana de oro,® because he trans- 
lated at least some of them into the Spanish version of The Pick- 
wick Papers.® Such close, intimate work with these speech tags 
could hardly have failed to indicate to Galdés their vital importance 
in Dickens’ concept of characterization.’ In addition to Pickwick 
Papers, Galdés’ library in Santander also contained fifteen other 
works by Dickens, which could have given him a very wide ac- 


4As a part of his study, ‘‘Galdés’ Literary Creativity: D. José Ido del 
Sagrario,’?’ HR, XIX (1951), William H. Shoemaker comments on Ido’s 
muletilla, 215-216. 

5H. Chonon Berkowitz, Pérez Galdés. Spanish Liberal Crusader (Madi- 
son, 1948), p. 81. The novel was published in 1870. 

6Cf. for example the muletilla of Mr. Wardle in the Modern Library 
edition of The Pickwick Papers (New York, 1943), pp. 52, 53, 54, 57, 58 with 
Galdés’ Aventuras de Pickwick . . . Traducida del inglés para el folletin de 
La Nacién (Madrid, 1868), pp. 28, 29, 30. 

7 Davis, op. cit., p. 231. ‘‘Characters with . .. tags of speech parade 
through the novel, illustrating a distinctive style of characterization. .. .’’ 
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quaintance with the iatter’s muletilla-bearing characters.* Thus 
Miss Erickson’s original statement concerning Dickensian influence 
is probably true, but any final proof or a detailed comparison of 
the muletilla in Galdés’ novels with the speech tags of Dickens’ 
characters must seemingly await a serious study of this phenom- 
enon in the latter’s novels. Although several scholars have noted 
it in passing, no one has as yet attempted to focus major attention 
on this characterization technique. To do so, oue would have to 
consider the relationship between the Dickensian text itself and the 
chapter memoranda, outlines of a sort, on which the English author 
sometimes first indicated what use he intended to make of a given 
character’s speech tag within the chapter.*° No such outlines have 
ever been discovered for Galdés and probably will never turn up."? 
Such outlines, if Galdés made them, might be even more revealing 
than Dickens’, for Galdés’ creativity was further complicated by 
a large number of reappearing characters, many very minor, whose 
muletillas he had to remember from one novel to another, often 
after a lapse of many years.’? 

These muletilla-bearing, reappearing characters also represent 
a fusion of Balzacian influence with that of Dickens, because some 
very subtle psychological changes, which will be mentioned later in 
this study, are obtained by combining the Englishman’s use of 
speech tags (muletillas) with the French master’s system of re- 
appearing characters. 

Galdés’ use of the muletilla covers the entire period of his 
novelistic creativity, from La Fontana de Oro (1870),'* to Cénovas 


8 H. Chonon Berkowitz, La biblioteca de Benito Pérez Galdés (El Museo 
Canario, 1951), pp. 188-189. 

®I am indebted for this information, as well as certain other ideas used 
in this study, to personal correspondence with the following Dickensian schol- 
ars: Kathleen Tillotson (London, Dec. 22, 1959) and Sylvére Monod (Caen, 
Nov. 30, 1959). 

10 John Butt and Kathleen Tillotson, Dickens at Work (London, 1957), 
pp. 155, 167, 168. 

11 Cf, Shoemaker, ‘‘Galdés’ Creativity,’’ pp. 210-211, n. 31. 

12 Shoemaker’s study shows that Galdés accurately remembered Ido del 
Sagrario’s muletilla throughout the latter’s novelistic existence, pp. 215-216. 

18 See for example the speech pattern of the clérigo, pp. 159-161. Also 
Maria de la Paz Jesis Porufio, pp. 80, 115, 144, 147, 148; as well as the use 
of the word muletilla (pp. 136, 156). 
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(1912), the last of his Episodios nacionales.** It also encompasses 
the entire spectrum of Galdés’ character creation. Tipos costum- 
bristicos, minor, secondary, major characters, as well as protago- 
nists; isolated personajes, as well as those reappearing in several 
novels—all of these are found with their own personal muletillas 
throughout Galdés’ novels. 

The Galdosian range of muletillas is varied and includes at least 
the following : exclamations and euphemisms,** favorite adjectives,’® 
adverbs—both as an introductory crutch and as a modifier,’ ordi- 
nary phrases,'* single-word-centered phrases,’® and the repetition 
of the last word spoken.”° 

Galdés’ utilization of the muletilla is a consistently realistic 
device—a verbalization consistent with the education, social status, 
environment, and psychology of the character presented. A sweet 
little child (Rosa Ido del Sagrario) has the type of recurring 
phrase, ‘‘; Dan ustedes su pirmiso? [sic]’’ (D.C., 1420), that one 
would expect as she is continually popping in on her neighbors. 
An eminently successful oculist (Dr. Golfin) who has pulled him- 
self up by his bootstraps says, ‘‘ Adelante, siempre adelante,’’ ** and 
a ruined old aristocrat (Donia Candida, Viuda de Garcia Grande) 


looks down her nose at nearly everything and everybody as ‘‘una 
cosa atroz’’ (A.M., 1176, 1177). 

Galdés usually makes no effort to call the reader’s attention to 
the character’s muletilla. It is generally only after the reader has 
become acquainted with the personaje, just as with an individual 


14 P. 1294 (Ido del Sagrario’s muletilla). For the purposes of this study, 
the following novels were also examined and all were found to reflect the 
muletilla as a part of Galdés’ characterization technique: Marianela (1878), 
El amigo Manso (1882), El doctor Centeno (1883), Tormento (1884), La de 
Bringas (1884), Fortunata y Jacinta (1886-87), Angel Guerra (1890-91), 
Tristana (1892), Nazarin (1895), and the four volumes of the Torquemada 
series (1889-95). 

15 Celepin Centeno, Mar., 696, and D.C., 1318; Andara, Naz., 1692. 

16 Trene, A.M., 1206; José Izquierdo, F. y J., 109-111. 

17 José Maria Manso, A.M., 1211, 1253-1256; José Ido del Sagrario, D.C., 
1406-1409. 

18 Dofia Lupe, viuda de Jauregui, F. y J., 206, 207, 225, 226. 

19 Francisco Torquemada, T. en P., 1068, 1074, 1075. 

20 Pepe Ferreras, Amad., 1068. 

21 For the extent to which this phrase personifies Dr. Golfin, see especially 
Mar., pp. 685-687, 721. 
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in actual life, that he may come to notice that the character has a 
favorite recurring word or phrase.”* This is essentially a dramatic 
technique ** that eliminates the need for descriptive explanetion of 
the character’s speech habits, and allows the reader to observe the 
personaje in action from the earliest possible moment as if he were 
any real-life friend or close acquaintance. It also helps to keep the 
author from intruding into the intimacy of the reader-personaje 
relationship. An example of this may be seen in the case just 
mentioned of José Ido del Sagrario’s little daughter, Rosa. 
**Mafiana y tarde oiase la argentina voz de Rosa Ido ; Dan ustedes 
su pirmiso? y sin esperar respuesta se metia dentro’’ (D.C., 1420). 
By the third time Rosa comes to visit her neighbors, the author does 
not have to give her name. It is simply enough to mention her 
**voz argentina’’ and her favorite phrase for the reader to know 
who the character is and to follow her into a conversation without 
her name even being mentioned.** Thus we have a situation in 
which the reader can participate more directly and intimately than 
if he had to depend on help from the intermediary author: Rosa 
entré, Rosa dijo, ete. The value of the repetition of realistic 
muletillas is quite evident from the example just cited. By the 
third appearance, Galdés assumes that the reader accepts Rosa’s 
muletilla as an important part of her characterization. 

Continual repetition conditions the reader to expect that a given 
character will utter a certain muletilla upon nearly every appear- 
ance. Consequently if a character be disguised or embozado at 
night, a quick appearance of his characteristic muletilla may serve 
to convince another character, as well as the reader, of the per- 
sonaje’s true identity. A good example of this may be noted in 

22 Occasionally Galdés may vary his technique in the following ways: 
1) He may state, as a part of the personaje’s general description, what the 
character’s muletilla is, and then never mention it again (Tris., 1544). 2) He 
may state the character’s muletilla, give an example in indirect discourse, and 
then present his character in an active situation with direct discourse (D.C., 
1367, 1376). 3) He may state the muletilla and then throw the character 
forthwith into a direct discourse situation (T. en P., 1043). 4) He may let 
the character use his » wetilla two or three times and then call the reader’s 
attention to it (Amad., 1068). (Somewhat analagous techniques occur in A.M. 
1205-1206, and F. y J., 206, 207, 225, 226.) 

23 The principal point of Davis’ study, op. cit., is that the technique of 
Dickens’ speech tags was obtained from the theater of his day. 


24 D.C., 1424. Cf. T. en P., 1078, 1080 where the muletilla ‘‘ enteramente’’ 
confirms the presence of Morentin’s mother. 
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the opening scene of the novel Tormento, where José Ido del 
Sagrario is designated by Galdés eleven times as ‘‘ Embozado 1°.’’ 
However the moment he utters his inevitable ‘‘francamente, nat- 
uralmente,’’ Galdés starts calling him by his name and continues 
to do so throughout the rest of the novel.*® 

Conversely, the muletilla may be withheld to show that a char- 
acter is not his usual self. Don Pito Babel in Angel Guerra, for 
example, is so given to saying, ‘‘me caso con ... .’’ throughout all 
three volumes of the novel that when his beloved master (the titular 
protagonist) dies and the author is explaining the grief felt by each 
of those present, he needs only to say in regard to the old sailor, 
**Don Pito no se casaba con nadie’’ (1537). 

The realism of Galdés’ technique with the muletilla corresponds 
to the realism of human experience. In minor characters seen only 
in passing, the muletilla is usually only a facet of externally ob- 
servable realism. However, the more important the character, the 
more intimately we become acquainted with him, the more likely 
we are to perceive that there are definite relationships between his 
innermost thoughts and feelings, his environment, and his ex- 
ternally verbalized muletilla. 

Let us begin with the case of Celepin Centeno. In Marianela 
(1878) Galdés firmly establishes that the muletilla of Celepin is 
**-eércholis!’’ (696, 722). Five years later when writing El 
Doctor Centeno (1883), Galdés shows Celepin in an entirely new 
environment. Having run away from home and his unsympathetic 
family in the hope of becoming a physician, he now makes every 
effort to suppress the favorite expression used in his former 
ambiente (1300). However, when the frustration of school work 
becomes increasingly intense, the tendency to retrogress in the face 
of present unhappiness to a former level of emotional and social 
stability appears. He explodes ‘‘jrecércholis!,’’ but this is quite 
painful to him and so he manages to suppress it to ‘‘;contra!’’ 
(1318), ‘‘jrecontra!’’ (1320), and ‘‘;cor!’’ (1323). Then it dis- 
appears entirely for a long time until feelings of frustration vis-a- 
vis the textbooks again trigger it off in the second volume of the 
novel: ‘‘Ver sus paginas era como asomarse a insondable y 
misterioso abismo. Re... contra! .... 4 Para qué ha de servir 
[este dichoso libro], re-contra-cércholis . . . ?’’ (1374). 


25 Tor., 1455. See also De Cart., 1252, 1256-1257. 
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A certain amount of humor and a definite interplay between 
the muletilla and the basic personality of the personaje as unfolded 
by the plot may be observed in El amigo Manso. For Irene, every- 
thing is ‘‘tremendo.’’ When Maximo Manso first meets her, he 
reports, ‘‘No daba gran importancia a este adjetivo, porque Irene 
lo usaba para todo’’ (1206). However as he falls in love with her 
we note, ‘‘; Es tremendo!—exclamé hecho un tonto, y repitiendo 
su adjetivo favorito’’ (1238), and finally he admits ‘‘todo me 
enamoraba. Hasta su graciosa muletilla, aquella pobreza de estilo 
por la cual llamaba tremendas a todas las cosas, me encantaba’’ 
(1276). However, in time Maximo grows disenchanted with her 
and comes, especially after a conversation where she reveals her 
true self and overworks her muletilla (1272-1274), to decide that 
she is not so ‘‘tremenda’’ after all, and consequently ceases to be 
an active suitor. 

In the same novel Dofia Candida uses her ‘‘es una cosa atroz’’ so 
much that she comes to be dubbed ‘‘Dofia Cosa Atroz’’ (1261- 
1262). Not only do individual characters become aware of, com- 
ment upon and banter about another’s muletilla, but the author 
himself may join in the process. The jocoserio possibilities of 
the muletilla are perhaps best seen in the one powerful word that 
terminates the entire Torquemada series—‘‘cuidado.’’ Some say 
Torquemada repented in time and was saved. Others say the only 
conversion he was thinking about was that of the national debt. 
Galdés, however, admonishes, ‘‘Pero no afirma ni una cosa ni otra 

. euidado’’—that is to say, as our protagonist has been saying 
all along, ‘‘ Be careful (about such things)’’ (7. y S.P., 1196). 

By means of the personaje José Maria Manso, Galdés shows the 
mechanisms that may be involved when the muletilla is a hypo- 
critical cover-up for the basic nature of the character. The more 
the reader and other characters realize what a farsante, what a liar, 
José Maria is, the faster his muletilla, ‘‘verdaderamente’’ and its 
variants ‘‘verdadero’”’ and ‘‘es verdad,’’ flow from his mouth. The 
reason for the muletilla, his brother Maximo perceives, is that José 
Maria suffers from ‘‘obstruccién mental ...en los momentos 
criticos’’ (A.M., 1209). Consequently, this personaje needs to be 
continually on guard and covering up with this significant word 
lest he should inadvertently reveal his true nature. Therefore, it 
is not surprising to find the densest concentration of this muleitila 
occurring in a climactic scene between the two brothers where 
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M4ximo definitely keeps José Maria on the defensive, off balance, 
and successfully exposes the latter’s would-be seduction attempts of 
Irene, despite all his protestations to the contrary (1253-1256). 

It is axiomatic in Galdés’ novels, as it is in the world of external 
reality, that a muletilla may pass from one character to another. 
The following example from Torquemada en el purgatorio shows 
clearly the psychological processes that may be involved and dem- 
onstrates how careful an observer of speech patterns Galddés was. 
‘*En cambio, la sefiora de Serrano [la madre de Morentin] 
andaba tan corta de vocabulario, que no sabia decir mas que 
enteramente. Era en ella una muletilla para expresar la admira- 
cién, la aquiescencia, el hastio y hasta el deseo de tomar una taza 
de té’’ (1043). Galdés then gives an example in direct discourse. 
In the presence of her son and a friend named Zarate, we note: 
‘*Enteramente—dijo con profunda conviccién la mama de Moren- 
tin.’’ On the same page a short time after they have left the house, 
Zarate has already picked up this muletilla. ‘‘ Enteramente— 
replicé Zarate, en cuyo cerebro habia quedado el sonsonete de aquel 
socorrido adverbio.’’** The stimulus that brought the muletilla 
to the surface was an immediately-preceding mention by Morentin 
of his mother, with whom of course, Zarate associated the word 
enteramente (Loc. cit.). 

The same process is utilized in El amigo Manso and allows 
certain words to take on a special connotative value, when modified 
by the adjective atroz. Other characters come to realize that 
**Dofia Cosa Atroz’’ (Dofia Candida) is the personification of her 
name, and as they gain insight into the despicable Celestinesque 
role she is performing for José Maria Manso, her favorite adjective 
begins entering their speech when they think about this specific 
problem. Thus José Maria’s wife perceives the ‘‘atroz infidelidad”’ 
of her husband (1217). Maximo knows he must try to halt the 


26 Galdés frequently uses the word muletilla itself not only to describe the 
types of phenomenon that we have been discussing, but also in certain stylizea 
extensions of the word, such as the following example from D.C., where it may 
be considered equivalent to tema de conversacién: ‘‘ Aquel viaje [a Paris] era 
la muletilla de todos los dias, porque Montes lo estaba anunciando siempre’’ 
(1375). Likewise in F. y J., in a very momentary situation when Mauricia la 
Dura hurls stones to prevent Sor Marcela from descending a stairway, it is an 
effective substitute for some such word as repetia or gritaba una y otra vez. 
**; Verds tai si bajo, infame diablo!—era su muletilla; pero ello es que Sor 
Marcela no bajaba’’ (258). 
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‘*atroces consecuencias’’ (1217) of his brother’s conduct, sees the 
‘‘atrocidad excesiva de sus embustes [de ella]’’ (1249), and after 
a dream in which he sees Irene enter Dofia Candida’s new apart- 
ment, he awakens from an “‘atroz suefio’’ (1226). 

Other artistic possibilities of muletilla transference may be 
illustrated with the novel Nazarin. ‘‘Mal ajo’’ is the expression 
which most frequently characterizes the speech of Andara (1692, 
1693). To the Christ-like protagonist of the novel, this euphem- 
istic exclamation becomes quite offensive, and he warns her that 
if she says it even one more time, he will not permit her to continue 
in his company (1717-1718). One admonition is enough for she 
never uses the expression again. Under Nazarin’s influence she 
continues for a long time without such a muletilla until the party 
encounters a dwarf named Ujo, who falls in love with her and 
insistently tells her so. His muletilla is ‘‘;caraifa!’’ In the 
dwarf’s company she picks up his word at first jokingly: ‘‘Si es 
Ujo, mi novio!—exclamé Andara, riendo—. Aqui viene el chi- 
quitin del mundo. . . . Ujo, prenda, nano mio, jcaraifa! 4 Dénde 
te has dejado el cuerpecito? No vemos mas que tu cabeza’’ (1743). 

When Ujo appears later with expressions of affection at « very 
inepportune time, Andara explodes with rage and shouts his favor- 
ite word at him in derision and spits in his face. However jokingly 
and spitefully Andara may have used Ujo’s muletilla, she is des- 
tined to keep it during the remainder of the novel. She first 
attempts to introduce another character’s muletilla (‘‘no exagero’’) 
(1754, 1755) into her own speech but misuses it ‘‘no desageres’”’ 
(1760), and then drops it entirely in favor of Ujo’s muletilla to 
which she quickly reverts. In a feverish vision at the conclusion 
of the novel, Nazarin sees Andara as transformed into a resplendent 
Christian warrior who vanquishes the legions of evil amid a right- 
eous Christian war ery punctuated by ‘‘; caraifa!’’ (1766-1767). 

Thus the main story of the novel is sensitively echoed and con- 
sistently reinforced in such a small detail as the muletilla. First 
of all, the fact that Andara is able to give up such a pronounead, 
insistent muletilla, when first so ordered by Nazarin, testifies tc his 
very strong influence over her, and her sincere desire to e)evate 
herself to a higher level of conduct. The fact that she never reverts 
to mal ajo, but later picks a substitute that has the same verbalizing 
function emphasizes her need for this type of muletilla and shows 
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how much she was willing to give up for Nazarin. Likewise the 
protagonist’s vision at the end of the novel shows that he realizes 
and accepts Andara’s basic personality. In spite of all his efforts, 
she remains an aggressive, expressive person (with a euphemistic 
muletilla), but even so, she has been transformed to a higher level 
where she may militantly do God’s service. Thus through her 
changing muletilla, the reader can perceive a great deal about the 
personality of Andara, and can know which characters, of all those 
in the novel, really had the most profound and lasting influence 
upon her. 

The character, Francisco Torquemada, is even more interesting 
in regard to the muletilla because he is first seen as a minor re- 
appearing personaje in two novels and then as the titular pro- 
tagonist undergoing considerable character development in a series 
of four novels. When first seen in La de Bringas and Fortunata 
y Jacinta, Torquemada’s ever present phrase upon meeting anyone 
is “‘;Cémo esta la familia?’’ or ‘‘;Y la familia?’’** However, 
when the usurer becomes the most important character in four 
novels, Galdés changes the focus from external observation, with 
the accompanying social-amenity muletilla noted above, to an inti- 
mate study of the personaje and his innermost feelings, thoughts, 
and personality evolution. It is now necessary for Galdés to give 
his character a new type of muletila. However, he first must 
remove the old one, and in explaining the changes that Torquemada 
has undergone since last seen in Fortunata y Jacinta, our author 
says, ‘‘substituy6 aquella melosidad de diccién y aquella costumbre 
de preguntar por la familia siempre que saludaba a alguien’’ (7. 
en H., 909). Torquemada’s new muletilla appears in Torquemada 
en la hoguera when his son becomes gravely ill. He experiences 
great mental anguish as he tries to right old wrongs in an effort to 
influence God to save his son, and in his frustration he slashes out 
repeatedly with the oath ‘‘punales.’’** Just as he appears to be 
succeeding with a series of good works, an old servant, Tia Roma, 
refuses a gift and reminds him what a scoundrel he really is, and 

27L. de B., 1653, 1654, 1665; F. y J., 194. Torquemada also has an 
accompanying mannerism of forming a ‘‘rosca ... con sus dedos, como si 
ofrece [sic] la Hostia a la adoracién de los fieles’’ (loc. cit.). 

28 Pp. 918, 923. Possibly from the oath, ‘‘Por la Virgen de los siete 
pufiales,’’ the sorrows of Mary sometimes being depicted in art as seven 
daggers piercing her heart. 
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that he has an ‘‘alma puifialera’’ (933). Almost as if one of the 
**pufales’’ that he has been throwing out has been caught by Tia 
Roma and turned back upon him, the usurer’s last hopes are punc- 
tured and shortly thereafter, his son dies. 

The painful experience of losing his son stays with Torquemada 
throughout the remaining three novels of the series, and is an im- 
portant factor in motivating his future actions. However he par- 
tially succeeds in repressing the muletilla associated with his son’s 
death and it becomes verbalized as the apocopated ‘‘fiales’’ in the 
second volume of the series (Torquemada en la cruz).”® This ex- 
pression stays with Torquemada throughout the rest of his novel- 
istic existence, and to this basic and most frequent muletilla (forty- 
nine recurrences), Galdés adds others as his protagonist develops 
into a major literary personality until the miser comes to have a 
veritable complex of muletillas. These expressions usually appear 
singly or in pairs, but tend to pile up in climactic moments of great 
excitement, especially when rage and frustration leave Torquemada 
partially speechless and unable to finish phrases or sentences. 
Then they become veritable crutches that allow him to continue on 
to the next sentence (999, 1046, 1052). ‘‘Nales,’’ ‘‘cuidado,”’’ 
‘*Cristo,’’ ‘‘Biblia,’’ and ‘‘cuerno’’—these words and the richly- 
varying phrases built around them constitute, according to statis- 
tical count, the favorite recurring utterances of Francisco Tor- 
quemada.*° These muletillas, in a very real sense, retell the tragic 
story of Galdés’ well-known miser. ‘‘Nales,’’ the partially re- 
pressed ‘‘pufiales’’ as we have noted, developed after the loss of 
his brilliant son, Valentin, and like the painful memory associated 
with it, never leaves Torquemada. Largely in an effort to rein- 


29 Only once does puiiales come to the surface and then it is immediately 
repressed to fiales (999). 


30 Nales, forty-nine recurrences; cuidado, forty-three; Biblias, forty; 
Cristo, eighteen; and cuerno, nine. The present study does not include the 
conscious rhetorical phrases, nearly always italicized in the text, that Tor- 
quemada deliberately acquires in an effort to facilitate his social and financial 
elimb. These have already been studied in Joaquin Gimeno Casalduero’s ‘‘ El 
tépico en la obra de Pérez Galdés,’’ Boletin informativo del seminario de 
derecho politico de la universidad de Salamanca, enero-abril, 1956, pp. 35-52. 
I agree with Sr. Gimeno Casalduero: ‘‘El t6pico aparece como una cortina de 
humo que oculta una realidad .. .’’ (46). The present study is an attempt 
to get behind this smoke screen and observe the fundamental muletilla complex 
that was already begun before Torquemada started acquiring tépicos. 
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earnate Valentin, the plebeian usurer contracts a marriage with 
aristocratic Fidela de Aguila. The word ‘‘;Cristo!’’ enters his 
speech right after meeting Fidela, with whose help he plans to 
effect the reincarnation (950, 951). It occurs again when his 
friend Donoso suggests that he should get married (965), and 
appears very significantly at the climactic end of Torquemada en 
la Cruz, when the inebriated protagonist is awaiting the arrival of 
his bride. He blurts out in front of Donoso and his sister-in-law 
Cruz that he will soon be attempting the reincarnation of his son. 
When the physician brings word that Fidela is too ill to join him 
for the wedding-night festivities, Torquemada explodes, ‘‘; Y para 
esto, ; Cristo, re-Cristo!, me he casado yo?’’ (1013). 

Likewise the expression ‘‘; Biblias!’’ is also closely tied with 
Torquemada’s desire to reincarnate his son. It first occurs one 
night when Torquemada believes he hears his son saying, ‘‘ Papa, 
yo quiero resucitar.’’ He replies ‘‘Resucitando como quien dice, 
al modo de Jesucristo. . . .”” Because both the birth and resurrec- 
tion of Christ are, of course, found in the Holy Scriptures, it is not 
surprising to find the word ‘‘Biblia’’ entering Torquemada’s active 
vocabulary at this point (967-968). 

Having originated as external verbalizations of a sub-conscious 
desire, the expressions ‘‘Cristo’’ and ‘‘Biblias’’ both become def- 
inite muletillas and reach their highest poins of intensity in Part IT 
of Torquemada en el purgatorio when Fidela is quite advanced in 
her pregnancy.*: Torquemada’s son is born on December 25th, 
but far from becoming the hoped-for scientific Messiah, Valentin II 
is a macrocephalic idiot. When he is finally able to face this fact 
in the last novel of the series, Torquemada y San Pedro, our pro- 
tagonist drops the muletilla ‘‘; Cristo!’’ and substitutes ‘‘cuerno.’’ 
The latter word is a very painful, graphic word connected with 
disillusioning insight and defeat. Even before admitting the truth 
about his son, Torquemada gives a clear example of what the word 
means to him. He uses it in Torquemada en el purgatorio when 
he perceives that Cruz will have her way in forcing him, although 
nothing could be more foreign to his basic nature, to buy a luxu- 
rious ducal palace. His last words on the subject are: ‘‘ El cuerno, 
jay de mi! me ha penetrado hasta el corazén’’ (1105). 

81 Cristo seven times, part II, as contrasted with four times in part I and 


once in part III; Biblias—twelve times, part I—three times in both parts I 
and ITI. 
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**Biblia(s)’’ however remains as a muletilla in Torquemada’s 
speech pattern. Although it is obvious that Valentin II is no 
**Cristo,’’ the fact remains that he was born on December 25th. 
Like the painful ‘‘fiales < pufales,’’ this fact and the muletilla 
associated with it stay with Torquemada forever. No longer an 
expression of hopeful expectation, Torquemada shows his changed 
attitude in such expressions as ‘‘malditas Biblias’’ (1163), ‘‘ Biblias 
pasteleras’’ (1165, 1172), and ‘‘mis Biblias de tripas’’ (1164). 

Underlying the entire ‘‘fiales, Cristo, cuerno, Biblias’’ complex 
is the word ‘‘euidado,’’ which is the second most frequent ex- 
pression of Torquemada’s (spoken forty-three times). It occurs 
twenty-four times in Torquemada en la Cruz, the novel in which 
the protagonist evolves the idea of reincarnating his son, in which 
he enters new social and financial realms, and in which he marries 
Fidela. After he is married, but still climbing financially and 
socially in Torquemada en el purgatorio, its frequency declines to 
eleven appearances and in Torquemada y San Pedro, where his 
life pattern has become set, and he no longer has any important 
things to be careful about, it continues to decline progressively 
(four times in part I—three times, part II) until it appears only 
twice in the third and concluding part. 

Thus after observing Torquemada throughout four novels, the 
reader gains insight into why the miser has the type of muietillas 
that he does—he is an energetic. forceful person, subjected to great 
frustrations and heartbreak. He needs euphemistic muletillas to 
help express his rage and frustration in socially acceptable, or at 
least semi-socially acceptable ways. He himself is aware of this 
and knows he uses his muletillas most frequently ‘‘cuando me da 
la corajina’’ (1069). More importantly, Galdés has shown why, of 
all the maledictory epithets in the Spanish language, Torquemada 
has chosen the ones he has for his muletillas. 

In addition to reflecting profound psychological changes, and 
revealing what is on the mind of the protagonist, what his funda- 
mental problems and goals are, Torquemada’s favorite expressions 
also serve to illustrate some other common artistic functions of the 
Galdosian muletilla. The stream-of-consciousness technique, for 
example, becomes quite convincing when interspersed with muleti- 
llas (950-951, 971). The appearance of the muletilla in these 
passages is a realistic assurance and reinforcement of the char- 
acter’s identity and sometimes allows the relationship between 
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the innermost thoughts and feelings and the external utterance 
(muletilla) of important characters to be observed.** Likewise 
the appearance of a given character’s muletilla in a narrative or 
descriptive passage may be the only clue to show from whose point 
of view, through whose eyes, the action is being viewed (1098). 
In passages of indirect discourse, the muletilla, especially when 
italicized or enclosed in exclamation marks, does much to add 
realistic animation (A.M., 1178, 1180, 1184, 1211). 

Thus it may be seen ‘that the muletilla is a vital and many- 
faceted part of Galdés’ artistry. Because it is one of the prime 
methods of individualizing characters and one of the most success- 
fully impressed upon the mind of the reader, owing to its repetitive 
nature, it is readily understandable that Galdés should have chosen 
to use it throughout his novelistic career, not only to achieve ex- 
ternal and psychological verisimilutude in the presentation and 
delineation of his characters, but also for a number of related 
artistic functions. 

VERNON A. CHAMBERLIN 

Oklahoma State University 


82 Note, for example, the appearance of fiales when Torquemada tries in 
vain to evoke pleasant mental images of Valentin I (1152), and also, although 
not a part of the stream-of-consciousness technique, the relationship of the 
pain-laden fiales, cuerno, malditas Biblias complex and what Torquemada tells 
Padre Gamborena (1115-1116). 
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UNAMUNO, GORKY, AND THE CAIN MYTH: 
TOWARD A THEORY OF PERSONALITY 


HE complex of values which Unamuno assigns to the Cain myth 

in its three dimensions of sociology, axiology, and psychology 
makes imperative the evaluation of every factor in the theme’s 
development. One factor hitherto overlooked is the impact of 
Maxim Gorky’s Cain y Artemio? on Unamuno’s fictional extension 
of his concern with the myth. The probability of the short story 
being a source of Abel Sdnchez can be established by several de- 
cisive correspondences between the two, and the substance of 
Unamuno’s tale of 1918, Artemio, Heautontimoroumenos, published 
one year after the novel, confirms the influence of the Russian 
narrative. My purpose here is to examine the inter-relationships 
of these three pieces of fiction with a view to identifying the struc- 
ture of personality as Unamuno seems to have conceived it. 

Traditionally the discussion of this question*® has correctly 
centered upon the secret of Unamuno’s own personality, now 
largely deciphered thanks to the efforts of A. Sanchez Barbudo. 
Sanchez Barbudo’s biographical method is followed by Zubizarreta, 
who examines ‘‘yos vital-histéricos’’ within the ‘‘teatro de la con- 
ciencia, vertiente interna del teatro de la vida’’ (p. 302). Blanco 
Aguinaga’s thesis of ‘‘dos querencias contrarias del mismo ‘cora- 
zon’ ’’ (p. 34) is also based on Unamuno the man rather than on an 


1 See C. Claveria, ‘‘Sobre el tema de Cain en la obra de Unamuno’’ in 
Temas de Unamuno (Madrid, 1953), pp. 93-122. 

2 Published in two installments in La Espaiia Moderna, XVII (Junio, 
1905), 185-206; (Julio, 1905), 92-110. I will designate the installments I and 
II. Comparison of the translation with the original is a textual problem which 
I omit since it is more properly the concern of Gorky hibliographers. Quota- 
tions of Unamuno are from the Obras completas (Madrid: Afrodisio Aguado, 
1950) with the exception of Abel Sanchez, for which I use the del Rio edition 
(New York, 1958). Im all cases page references follow the citations. 

8 Indispensable is A. Sanchez Barbudo’s Estudios sobre Unamuno y 
Machado (Madrid, 1959). See too A. F. Zubizarreta, Unamwno en su nivola 
(Madrid, 1960); C. Blaneo Aguinaga, El Unamuno contemplativo (Mexico, 
1959); Julian Marias, Miguel de Unamuno (Madrid, 1943); and Francois 
Meyer, L’Ontologie de Miguel de Unamuno (Paris, 1955). 
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independent study of personality. Marias, on the other hand, uses 
philosophical criteria in analyzing ‘‘la articulacién ontolégica de 
la vida humana con la personalidad’’ (p. 192), and Meyer utilizes 
a dialectic of being and nothingness to describe the awareness of 
self and its ‘‘panique ontologique’’ (pp. 41, 61). 

Nowhere is the structure of personality considered either as a 
separate problem or as a question to be answered in terms of the 
psychology of self-awareness. Certainly no philosophy is more 
intimately bound to its formulator than Unamuno’s, yet this philos- 
ophy is capable of standing independently of the man who created 
it. And although Unamuno’s psychological insights are founded 
on the principles of self-knowledge, they have a more general refer- 
ence to the categories of human personality than heretofore estab- 
lished. This essay is written in the belief that a textual study of 
Unamuno’s writings will support a theory of personality without 
biographical criteria, although personal references may serve as 
supplementary evidence. Many approaches will illuminate the 
problem; I have selected but one, the Cain myth. My method will 
be to give a close reading of Cain y Artemio, then to compare the 
story with Abel Sdnchez, and finally to analyze Artemio, Heauton- 
timoroumenos as a projection and synthesis of its two predecessors. 


I 


The plot of Cain y Artemio has the characteristic simplicity of 
most Gorky stories. Cain is a ridiculed, outcast Jewish vendor 
whose physical wretchedness contrasts with the youthful vigor of 
Artemio, the indifferent lover of women and casual mauler of men. 
When Artemio’s envious enemies beat him and leave him for dead, 
Cain nurses the youth back to his original strength. Beaten into 
moral awareness, Artemio acknowledges his debt by protecting 
Cain from the townsmen’s mistreatment, and for a brief period no 
one dares molest the vendor for fear of his friend’s retaliation. 
But Artemio is tormented by this compromising role of benefactor 
because he wishes to avenge himself for the beating. Finally, 
Artemio releases himself by giving Cain a sum of money, and 
prepares to repay the evil that his enemies had inflicted. 

Against this modest plot Gorky places his principals in a bold 
relief which attracted Unamuno because of its characterization. 
Cain suffers the double ostracism of excommunication by the Jews 
and hostile rejection by the Christians. In keeping with the terms 
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of a cainita’s existence, he moves tangentially to society without 
belonging to it, the object of a divine victimization as apparently 
unjust as it is inexplicable. This is Cain’s circumstance. As he 
exclaims to Artemio, ‘‘—jCémo va usted a poder interceder por 
mi en presencia de Dios? ;El es el que me persigue asi!’’ (Ii, 
100). But if his condition is senseless, Cain’s reaction to it is 
equally illogical, because he takes upon himself a guilt that resides 
in the circumstance. In contrast to his Biblical counterpart, he is 
long-suffering, and ‘‘cuando le ponian en ridiculo, se limitaba a 
sonreir con aire de culpabilidad’’ (1, 186). This is a modern Cain 
with a Judeo-Christian sensibility. His sense of guilt supposes a 
self-consciousness and a subtle awareness of circumstance, two 
faculties quickly developed by persecution. Cain’s sensitivity to 
whatever is not himself becomes potentially pathological, and his 
‘*‘sentimiento principal’’ is ‘‘el miedo de todo y de todos, un miedo 
que de un minuto al otro se cambiaba en espanto’’ (I, 185). Yet 
despite the adversity of his circumstance he is socially committed 
to it by his job as vendor. 

The relevance of Artemio’s personality concerns his uncon- 
sciousness. Endowed with natural vitality (“‘es de una belleza 
salvaje como la de una fiera’’ [I, 193]), and fond of idling near 
pastoral settings,® Artemio is not aware that his grace is unmerited. 
Such gratuitous divine favors as an easily earned livelihood and 
frequent amorous success provoke sharp envy. He is also set apart 
by another quality of the abelita: insociability; in Artemio ‘‘los 
sentimientos de compafierismo estaban poco desarrollados’’ (I, 


4 Cf. U’.s linkage of ostracism to the envy theme: ‘‘. . . gha habido acaso 
pueblo mds envidioso que el ateniense, el que inventé el ostracismo? Los dioses 
griegos tienen envidia de los mortales felices’’ (‘‘La envidia hispAnica,’’ 
IIT, 855). 

5Gorky’s direct intention has not escaped me. As the quoted epithet 
suggests, Artemio represents the instinctive life force of the ‘‘natural man’’ 
which has not yet been vitiated by the social evils of modern urbanization. 
Of his belligerence, Gorky writes: ‘‘;Qué sentimientos queria expresar con 
ello? ,Acaso el hombre de los campos y de los bosques, arrancado 4 su 
ambiente, se vengaba asi de la ciudad y de su manera de vivir? Tal vez sentia 
confusamente que aquella ciudad se perdia, que le habia inoculado su veneno 
en el alma y en el cuerpo; sentia esto y luchaba 4 su manera contra la fuerza 
fatal que le subyugaba’’ (I, 196). Yet this too is pertinent for U., who 
contrasted the pastoral and the urban in terms of the Cain myth. See Claveria, 
p. 96 et passim. 
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191). Yet the basic nonsocial level lies in the fact that he is 
alienated from himself by not being spiritually self-aware. The 
insociability of Artemio’s ‘‘existencia, harta, casi inconsciente’’ (I, 
192) is a state of consummate solitude in the sense that it lacks 
the introspective communion which objectifies the self and makes 
it an ‘‘other.’’* Self-awareness is a radical social condition where 
the self becomes the object of contemplation by a new cognizant 
faculty which, by its very role as subject, replaces its predecessor 
and becomes a second self. Thus there are two selves, the one 
treating the self-as-object as an “‘other.’’ 

However, this bifurcation of personality is also an alienation 
from the self. The decision for introspection supposes the prior 
state of an unknowing personality as yet neither ‘‘knower’’ nor 
‘‘known.’’ Then occurs a ‘‘diferenciacién cismatica del yo’’:* 
Self A becomes objectified, and Self B contemplates it. The ob- 
jectification of Self A cuts the individual off from himself, and he 
observes himself as he would another person. Indeed, he has be- 
come two people in a social confrontation transplanted to a psycho- 
logical field. But the concepts of sociability and alienation create 
a pazadox when taken together because if self-consciousness is a 
primary social condition, it is also an alienation from the self. 
And when Artemio is unconscious he is most fully himself, since 
there is no room for el otro, the awareness of the tension between 
self and circumstance. By being wholly filled with himself, 
Artemio shuts out whatever is not the self, including that new and 


6 Five years earlier, in ‘‘;Adentro!,’’ U. had declared: ‘‘T4 mismo, en 
ti mismo, eres sociedad, como que, de serlo cada uno, brota la que asi llamamos 
y que camina a personalizarse, porque nadie da lo que no tiene’’ (III, 214). 
The state of autistic sociability so clearly affecting Cain’s personality is un- 
known to Artemio until his enemies beat him. U. wrote on the subject of 
violence as a means of awakening the individual one month after the appear- 
ance of Gorky’s story, and developed the notion of an isolated individual 
toward whom it is one’s duty to ‘‘golpearle para romperle la costra y liber- 
tarle’’ (‘‘Soledad,’’ ITI, 610). 

7 In the same essay ‘‘Soledad,’’ U. refers at length to the Cain myth, and 
also states: ‘‘No hay mas didlogo verdadero que el didlogo que entablas contigo 
mismo, y este didlogo sélo puedes entablarlo estando a solas. En la soledad, y 
s6le en la soledad puedes conocerte a ti mismo como préjimo . . .’’ (III, 602). 

8I borrow the phrase from J. Lépez-Morillas, who uses it to describe the 
concept of agonia. See ‘‘Unamuno y sus criaturas: Antolin S. Papa- 
rrig6pulos,’’ Cuadernos Americanos (Julio-Agosto, 1948), pp. 234-249. Re- 
printed in Intelectuales y espirituales (Madrid, 1961). 
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intrusive ‘‘ objective self’’ that might have alienated Self A. This 
is also characteristic of Abel Sanchez, as I will show. 

The mythical Cain and Abel are antitheses more for the way 
they governed their inner lives than for the way they appeared 
before man and God. The cainita is an intellectual, feeling and 
questioning inordinately and being penalized for it; the abelita is 
insensible to the world and its danger signals. Can their personal- 
ities be altered? According to Gorky’s story, no, despite Artemio’s 
temporary moral commitment to protect Cain. Artemio is im- 
pervious to moral implications because he lacks an inner world. 
Any ethical position is based on an awareness of circumstance that 
enables the individual to intuit presences in the external world. 
An attitude can only be taken from a position opposite to the ex- 
ternal world, one obviously ‘‘inside’’ the individual. Without this 
internal-external structure a moral decision is impossible. Artemio 
could not establish such a polarity until he was beaten, and then 
‘‘parecia que en su rostro se reflejaba una expresién inteligente, 
como sucede siempre después de una enfermedad’’ (II, 93). Al- 
though he tries to be his ‘‘brother’s keeper,’’ sensitivity is foreign 
to his character, and a growing uneasiness in the role soon erupts 
into a conflict between his natural self and his artificial moral 
awareness. At last he admits to Cain: ‘‘. . . ya no me inspiras 
compasién. . . . Es un sentimiento que no tengo; me esforzaria en 
tenerlo y no lograria mas que simularlo. ; . . . no puedo mas!.. . 
no siento piedad ni por ti. . . ni por nadie’’ (II, 106). The re- 
assertion of his essential personality calls attention to a psycho- 
logical operation which must have fascinated Unamuno. Artemio’s 
fullness-of-self is invaded by external elements, but the self de- 
mands its original plenitude and crowds out the external world in 
its self-restoration. This is crucial in determining Unamuno’s 
theory of personality. 

II 


The similarities between Abel Sdnchez and Gorky’s story are 
too pertinent for the latter not to be a source of Unamuno’s novel. 
Both abelitas are lovers: Artemio’s escapades are a prime cause of 
envy and violence to him, Abel’s adulterous liaisons gall Joaquin 
as much as his winning of Helena. Both men lose their health and 
find their consciences: Artemio grows concerned for Cain while 
recovering from his beating, and Abel calls out for Joaquin’s for- 
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giveness while in a delirium. Both Cain and Joaquin have their 
‘*brother’s’’ life in their hands: the one can choose to abandon 
Artemio near death, while «he other can default in his medical 
practices and let Abel die; neither does so. And both Artemio and 
Abel understand charity in terms of money: neither is willing to 
go any deeper than a financial relationship with a man in need. 
Since personality structure, however, is the main concern of Abel 
Sanchez and of Unamuno’s interpretation of Gorky’s story, this, 
rather than correspondences between the works, requires first 
attention. 

Whereas Cain and Artemio are psychologically integrated, 
Joaquin and Abel are each half a personality. Unamuno’s notion 
that every man combines the qualities of the cainita and the abelita 
led to his splitting a hypothetically balanced mentality into two 
independent literary representations and studying them as sym- 
bolic psychological positions. This technique explains the one- 
sidedness of Abel and Joaquin in comparison to their Russian pre- 
cursors. But the same idea of the cainita-abelita fusion prompted 
in Unamuno an occasional confusion of the two personages in his 
own mind, with the result that he invests each man with the traits 
of the other.® 

Abel’s life exhibits an indifferent superficialism traceable to his 
deficiency in self-knowledge ; his perceptual blindness even excludes 
intuition from his art (‘‘No acierio a dar con la expresién, con el 
alma de Abel’’ [p. 62].). Unamuno uses Abel to focus more 
sharply than Gorky on the two levels inherent in the condition of 
insociability. One is where the self and the other person come into 
contact, an area marked by neutrality. This is the conventional 
social situation, in which Abel remains uncommitted. It is the 
other man who reacts to him; Abel never compromises himself. 
His summary of the Helena courtship (‘‘Soy un seducido’’) applies 


9 Several slips betray the fact that U. regarded Joaquin and Abel as one 
and the same person. The men concur in ethical beliefs when Abel defends 
Cain as a hero in the face of orthodoxy because ‘‘Cain no era ningin vulgar, 
ningin ramplén’’ (p. 78); later, Joaquin declares that ‘‘la vil ramploneria de 
los que me rodeaban, me perdi6’’ (p. 114). Although Joaquin usually voices 
U’.s ideas, Abel states, ‘‘. . . estoy convencido de que todo hombre lleva fuera 
todo lo que tiene dentro’’ (p. 92). And both men are referred to as ‘‘lleno 
de si mismo’’ (pp. 40, 47) even though Abel is obviously the less sensitive of 
the two. 
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to all of Abel’s relationships, for he is acted upon by a decisive 
‘‘other.’’ The problem proliferates ethical implications, in them- 
selves beyond the scope of this essay, which confirm Abel’s per- 
sonality to be amoral and abulic. Unamuno the voluntarist re- 
gards the social situation in terms of the effect upon it of the will 
of its members. The latter establish a dynamics of volition, either 
taking the initiative or counteracting. But Abel does neither, for 
he is a man of inaction. He enters the social field with a permissive 
personality (‘‘con aquel ‘jcomo ti quieras! ...’ esquivaba las 
disputas’’ [p. 33]) that adopts negative positions requiring no 
action: ‘‘. . . parecia dominar e iniciarlo todo Joaquin, el mas 
voluntarioso; pero era Abel quien, pareciendo ceder, hacia la suya 
siempre. Y es que le importaba mas no obedecer que mandar’’ 
(p. 33). <A vitalist philosophy such as Unamuno’s classifies this 
kind of personality as a vapid stimulus, itself without vigor but 
eapable of generating activity in others. Abel’s social self is thus 
virtually nonexistent. He is also disengaged spiritually, desensi- 
tized by ‘‘el soberano egoismo que nunca le dejé sentir el sufri- 
miento ajeno’’ (p. 47). The totality of Abel’s self-occupation 
leaves no room for externality, his fullness-of-self curtails his re- 
sponsiveness to others: ‘‘ Ingenuamente, sencillamente no se daba 
cuenta de que existieran otros. . . . No sabia ni odiar; tan lleno 
de si vivia’’ (p. 47). 

The second level of insociability, where the radical self is so 
alone that it has not yet become conscious of its own presence, is 
characterized by plenitude. Abel’s fullness-of-self is such that the 
very observation of his state would violate this plenitude and re- 
place part of it. Abel cannot even be alone with himself, for ‘‘tan 
lleno de si vivia’’ that he lives the absolute solitude which bars 
self-perception. Before the act of self-contemplation occurs, the 
self stands in and by itself; there is no room for anything that is 
not this primal self. A position before the self is an independent, 
secondary condition. The state of consciousness partially displaces 
the self’s presence in order to provide for the secondary phenom- 
enon of contemplation. The latter is an objective posture, despite 
its absorption into the psychological mechanism. It can formulate 
subjective attitudes toward the self, but as an operative faculty it 
is detached. Joaquin alludes to this separation when referring to 
Abel as ‘‘un inconsciente, aunque yo me empefie en ver en é] un 
téenico reflexivo’’ (p. 78). 
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The case of Joaquin offers a strange psychic fragmentation. 
The half-personality he represents is in turn splintered by self- 
consciousness into a complexity of egos, alter-egos, and projections 
of the self. Joaquin ceases to be himself in order to perform a role 
in the novel of his own creation. Like Unamuno, Joaquin gives his 
novelizations two forms, a written one, and one enacted historically. 
Joaquin does not realize his temporal performance, but his inten- 
tion is identical, to exteriorize and hence to exorcize the internal 
agony of awareness: ‘‘. . . urdia mentalmente, como si se tratase 
de un drama o de una novela que iba componiendo, los detalles de 
mi sangrienta venganza, y tramaba didlogos’’ (p. 44).*° I will call 
this first fragment an objectified social self since it originates within 
the individual who intends a social projection of it. From the 
standpoint of the subject, this self becomes an ‘‘other’’ who can 
be viewed from the position of the subject; the latter, obviously, is 
a self separate from the object. 


10 This parallel with U. and Jugo de la Raza is another proof in support 
of Sanchez Barbudo’s belief that U. novelized his life in order to escape his 
intimate self. Abel Sdnchez is a novel of disguised intimacy. Joaquin’s 
confesién is described as ‘‘el relato de su lucha intima con la pasién que fué 
su vida, con aquel demonio con quien peleé casi desde el albor de su mente 
duefia de si hasta entonces, hasta cuando lo escribia’’ (p. 113). 8S.B. proposes 
a similar view for U. as early as 1896: ‘‘Debié pensar U., desde muy joven, 
que habia un abismo entre lo que él era en verdad, por dentro, y el U. que 
veian los dem4s’’ (op. cit., p. 86). Both U. and Joaquin novelized their lives; 
Joaquin declares: ‘‘ Hacemos espectaculo de nuestras mds intimas y asquerosas 
dolencias. . . . ,Esta misma Confesién no es algo mfs que un desahogo?’’ 
(p. 65); he answers by speaking of future commentators who ‘‘llegasen a 
descubrir, bajo el débil velo de la ficcién, al personaje histérico’’ (p. 114). 
Note also the unusual coincidence in age: Joaquin is 55 when he begins the 
Memorias (p. 115); U. is 53 when the novel appears. 

11Cf. 8.B.: ‘‘Jugo de la Raza ...el mismo Miguel de Unamuno y 
Jugo—, ‘busea las novelas a fin de descubrirse, a fin de vivir en si, de ser é1 
mismo. O, mas bien, a fin de escapar de su yo desconocido e incognoscible 
hasta para si mismo.’ O lo uno o lo otro: o para ser él mismo o para escapar 
de su yo. Mas bien lo segundo. Y si ese yo intimo le es desconocido, ;por 
qué querer escapar de 61? En verdad U. buscaba la novela, hacia su ‘novela’ 
para escapar del yo intimo que conocia’’ (p. 123). This statement applies to 
U. the man. I do not believe that I contradict it by amplifying it to refer 
to a general theory of personality. Although the novelized self is projected 
fully, a remnant self exists which contemplates this projection. Jugo de la 
Raza can ‘‘vivir en si,’’ ‘‘ser 61 mismo’’ by assuming his novelized, known 
self, but the contemplating remnant is still an unknown. Indeed, while acting 
out his novel U. suddenly realizes that there is a vantage point from which he 
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The more fundamental the fragment the less it is based upon 
volition. Joaquin undergoes a gradation of spontaneous differen- 
tiation beginning with changes that are meditated and ending with 
involuntary rifts in his personality structure. Once his theatrical 
pose is habitual the recognition of two selves solidifies. One of 
them is judged the antagonist, an indomitable alter ego so contrary 
to the will that it is called diabolic. The will-controlled self and 
its independent counterpart clash in ‘‘la lucha gigantesca.. . 
[del] alma con su demonio’’ (p. 72). Joaquin’s struggle with ‘‘un 
enemigo invisible,’ ‘‘el diablo de su guarda,’’* is actually an 
ethically orientated awareness in conflict with its nonmoral analog: 
‘*Luché entonees como no he luchado nunca conmigo mismo, con ese 
hediondo dragén que me ha envenenado y entenebrecido la vida’’ 
(pp. 49-50, italics mine). Unamuno the voluntarist dialectician 
sets up a dual polarity, giving volition a moral connotation and 
making it antithetical to the will-less demonic self..* With the aid 
of will the moral self disavows association with the instinctive self 
by denying that the same individual can nurture two so ethically 
divergent tendencies. Joaquin attempts to ‘‘acallar otra voz mas 
honda . . . brotandole de las entrafias’’ (p. 76) by disinheriting 
his baser self from the total personality. 

Joaquin’s personality is further affected by the fact that 
Unamuno identifies the abelita with the cainita at the same time 
that he distinguishes them. Abel the personage, unreflective and 
amoral, is reproduced within Joaquin’s personality as an objectified 
fragment: the instinctive self already described. This morally 
engendered disassociation is at once a partial severance from the 
self and a recognition that an ‘‘other’’ inhabits the personality, so 
is observing himself as an actor, and that this point is located in some residual 
region of the self which he cannot fathom. In answer to S.B.’s question, U., 
the skilled self-prober, may well haye fled from an unknown self precisely 
because of his terror of learning that part of him was unknowable. During 
such moments, aptly termed caidas by S.B., U. suffers genuine anguish. 

12 This, is closely akin to the Pascalian béte-ange polarity often cited by 
U. For a complete discussion see Lépez-Morillas, ‘‘Unamuno and Pascal: 
Notes on the Concept of Agony,’’ PMLA, LXV (1950), 998-1010, also re- 
printed, op. cit. 

18 The moral issue of good vs. evil is joined to the question of personality 
when Joaquin eulogizes Abel, after which ‘‘al abrazarse le dijo a Joaquin su 
demonio: ‘;Si pudieras ahora ahogarle en tus brazos!’’’ (p. 72). Compare 
also phrases such as ‘‘el eAncer que le devoraba la voluntad’’ and ‘‘el poco 
dominio sobre si’’ (pp. 86-87). 
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that Joaquin ‘‘no era de si mismo, duefio de si, sino a la vez un 
enajenado y un poseido’”’ (p. 57). Paradoxically, if Joaquin is 
alienated, there must be part of him remaining to be alienated from, 
and if he is possessed, the same remnant is present to be possessed. 
The question is one of control, since Unamuno speaks from the 
standpoint of a willful self, one fragment among several that has 
lost its authority over the ego." 

The topic of e/ otro is hazardous, but in so far as personality 
structure is concerned, reference to it is made in the context of 
conciencia. The concept of el otro is linked to existential aware 
ness, while the intuited experience of el otro is anguish. El otra 
is that ego fragment which, free of volitional stricture, is the least 
likely to be viewed as originating in the self. The appearance of 
el otro marks the last phase of depersonalization where an intimate 
segment of the ego is lost through the inability or the unwillingness 
of the individual to recognize its source. El otro represents an 
alternative personality, either a different self for which the individ- 
ual strives, or the result of an ego transformation. Joaquin refers 
to both types in a conversation with his daughter: 


—j Te alegra oirme decir que seré otro? ... 
—j Si, papa, me alegra! 
—j Es decir, que el otro, que el otro, el que soy, te parece mal? (p. 110) 


14U. foreshadows the distinction between awareness-of-self and self- 
possession (living-in-oneself) in an early essay, ‘‘Civilizaci6n y cultura:’’ 
**Digo ‘mis ideas, mis sensaciones’, lo mismo que ‘mis libros, mi reloj, mis 
zapatos’, y digo ‘mi pueblo, mi pais’, y hasta ‘;mi persona!’ ;Cudntas veces 
no llamamos nuestras a cosas de que somos poseidos!’’ And then, ‘‘Yo y el 
mundo nos hacemos mutuamente. Y de este juego de acciones y reacciones 
mutuas brota en mi la conciencia de mi yo, mi yo antes de llegar a ser seca y 
limpiamente yo, yo puro’’ (III, 265). Cf. J. Marias, who comments: ‘‘ El yo, 
lejos de darse recluso y aislado, se encuentra a si mismo entre otras cosas . 
del A4mbito espiritual y natural que lo circunda; por eso se aprehende como 
mi yo, de un modo posesivo, y s6lo después, al aleanzar una plena posesién de 
si, se reconoce como tinico centro, yo, y se enfrenta a todo lo demas’? (op. cit., 
p. 181). With respect to personality, apprehension of the ego is possession 
only in the superficial sense of self-awareness; Marias himself sees fit to dis- 
tinguish between ‘‘un modo posesivo’’ and ‘‘una plena posesién de si.’’ Since 
there are two phases, self-awarenes: is obviously not true self-possession. If 
there is to be self-possession it must consist of the lack of consciousness through 
complete immersion in the self. Compare Joaquin, who loses himself by be- 
coming the person that hates Abel, and Abel, who ‘‘no sabia ni odiar; tan 
lleno de si vivia’’ (p. 47). On this point, cf. Marias, p. 105. 
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The ‘‘other’’ person, the ‘‘el que soy,’’ is Joaquin the hater, a man 
whom Joaquin does not recognize as himself because his moral (i.e., 
conscious) self resists the idea. His plan to be someone else (‘“‘seré 
otro’’) nevertheless confirms his acceptance of ‘‘el otro, el que soy”’ 
as real, albeit not his original self. The change he proposes (‘‘seré 
otro’’) is not a conversion to non-hater but a reversion to the orig- 
inal, non-hating Joaquin. 

But Joaquin compounds the significance of el otro with extra- 
personal associations. The companion to his anguish is ‘‘la con- 
stante presencia del otro, de Abel, en su espiritu,’’ a presence in- 
separable fram ‘‘la triste conciencia enferma que se le presentaba’’ 
(p. 86). The interdependence of Abel ‘‘el otro’’ and Joaquin’s 
awareness of him turns into an ambiguous identity of the two. £1 
otro becomes an irrational replacement for the anguished, conscious 
self: ‘‘. . . en la soledad, jamas lograba estar solo, sino que siempre 
alli el otro. ; El otro! Lilegé a sorprenderse en didlogo con l, 
tramando lo que el otro le decia . . . en estos didlogos solitarios, 
en estos monélogos dialogados . . .”’ (p. 87). With the ambiguity 
of el otro comes a confusion in its perception: does Joaquin hold a 
mental dialog with another person or a monolog with himself? 
The question is futile since Joaquin appropriates Abel into his own 
awareness, fusing Abel ‘‘el otro’’ with the self as ‘‘otro.’’ Of true 
importance is the psychological basis of the entire process: that 
every man is part cainita and part abelita. 

The resolution of the personality dilemma is precipitated by 
Joaquin’s identification with Abel, taking place after his wish to 
be envied by the latter: ‘‘ ‘; Mas no es esto—se dijo luego—que me 
odio, que me envidio a mi mismo? ... Senor, Sefior. ; TG me 
dijiste: ama a tu préjimo como a ti mismo! Y yo no amo al 
préjimo, no puedo amarle, porque no me amo, no sé amarme, no 
puedo amarme a mi mismo.’. . . Fué luego a coger la Biblia y la 
abrié por donde dice: ‘Y Jehova dijo a Cain: ,dénde esta Abel tu 
hermano?’ Cerré lentamente el libro, murmurando: ‘;Y dénde 
estoy yo?’’’ (p. 87). Joaquin’s discovery that he hates not Abel 
but himself parallels his replacement of Abel ‘‘el otro’’ with the 
self as ‘‘otro.’’ This can be closely reasoned according to the prin- 
ciples of conciencia and the yo demoniaco. For Unamuno, if a man 
like Joaquin does not love himself it is because he is not spiritually 
aware.*® But Joaquin is self-conscious and yet does not love him- 


15 Elsewhere, U. states, ‘‘ ‘Ama a tu préjimo como a ti mismo’, se nos 
dijo, y no ‘f4mate a ti mismo’, suponiendo que esto no es menester decirselo a 
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self. The contradiction is only apparent, because the self that 
hates Joaquin is the moral self hating the demonic self, that is, the 
reflective self confused about the nature and existence of conflicting 
personality fragments. In this sense, Joaquin ‘‘carece de la intui- 
cién de su propia sustancialidad’’ (III, 499) and hence cannot 
love himself. 

III 


Self-hatred or envy and ethics are the subjects of Artemio, 
Heautontimoroumenos as Unamuno takes the final step in his anal- 
ysis of personality structure from the standpoint of the Cain myth. 
The tale retains the name of Gorky’s hero, who turned against 
himself in resentment of what he believed to be alien in him. The 
Russian Artemio incarnates an unconscious life principle tempo- 
rarily subverted by moral consciousness; his problem is to rid 
himself of this corruptive awareness before the latter envenoms 
his true self. Artemio A. Silva differs by having a deep ego 
cleavage, ‘‘llevando en si como todo hijo de hombre y mujer, por 
lo menos dos yos, acaso mas, pero reunidos en torno de estos dos 
que le acaudillaban. Llevaba . . . como habria dicho Pascal, su 
angel y su bestia’ (V, 1100). Unamuno’s personage, unlike the 
original Artemio who has but a single self to protect, faces a double 
jeopardy in that his psychic fragments are mutualiy combative. 
Engaged in deleterious struggle are, on the one hand, ‘‘un yo sin 
escrupulos, arribista o eficacista’’ that resembles Gorky’s Artemio 


because it is ‘‘externo o ptblico .. . cinico . . . su fin, gozar de 
la vida’’ and, on the other hand, ‘‘otro yo . . . mas interno, un yo 


privado, un yo hipécrita, lleno de eseripulos y con la preocupacién 
moral’’ (p. 1101). This second self, which Gorky’s character 
vanquishes, is too radical to be uprooted by the Spanish Artemio. 
Although the agonic operation follows an Unamunian pattern, it is 
atypical in that instead of a vital tension the result is a stagnancy 
in which ‘‘ninguno de sus dos yos, ni su angel ni su demonio, habian 
vencido, sino que, en rigor, ambos eran vencidos, cada uno del otro, 
y vencedor ninguno’’ (p. 1101).*° Artemio lives fruitlessly by 


nadie, sino que todos nos amamos a nosotros mismos, y no es, sin embargo, 
siempre asi. Para muchos, la buena nueva es ésta: ‘; Amate a timismo!’... 
No amamos mas a nuestros préjimos porque no creemos mas en su existencia 
sustancial ...y es que no creemos en la existencia de nuestros préjimos 
porque no creemos en nuestra propia existencia, en la existencia sustancial .. .’’ 
(‘*;Plenitud de plenitudes y todo plenitud!,’’ [III, 500-501]). 

16 Cf. above, n. 12. 
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action ‘‘incierta y vacilante’’; the energy of each self is nullified by 
its opponent’s counteractivity. Since the objective is personal 
fulfillment no matter which self achieves it, each hates the other 
for impeding its self-realization. And each envies the other for 
qualities which, if possessed by both instead of by only one, would 
produce the desired homogeneity. ‘‘Y este odio y este desprecio 
eran, en mucha parte, envidia. El] que empezé siendo el angel de 
Artemio, concluy6 odiando a su demonio y siendo, por lo tanto, tan 
malo como él; y el que empezé siendo su demonio, concluyé despre- 
ciando al otro’’ (p. 1102). 

Unamuno represents the Cain-Abel myth by transplating the 
two antagonists into a single personality; they are now agonists *" 
who detect in each other admirable characteristics which they covet. 
Unamuno’s ultimate purposes in reworking the myth are axiolog- 
ical and ontological ; his method is the analysis of personality struc- 
ture. The basic ego is amoral, its chief aim being the gratification 
of its desires; whether these are selfish or altruistic, they remain 
personal, and will realize the self when satisfied. Either of 
Artemio’s selves can prevail with the same result: the affirmation 
of Artemio. Each fragment will accept self-immolation for the 
sake of the individual’s integration. The fact that ‘‘el escondido 
yo moral de Artemio admiraba ocultamente . . . a su yo eficacista 
o inmoral’’ (p. 1102) suggests a willingness to acquire traits foreign 
to itself, to cease to be by becoming what it is not, in order that 
Artemio fulfill his personality. The converse is equally true: 
**. . . Artemio, . . . al envidiar al que se mantenia entero y re- 
spetado su entereza y respeto, no hacia sino envidiarse a si mismo. 
Ninguno de sus dos yos consiguié dominar del todo al otro. . .’’ 
(p. 1103). Envy of the self is the instinctive will to fulfillment. 


In the Cain-Abel myth Unamuno saw a psychological polarity 
which he later found represented in Gorky’s Cain y Artemio. He 


17 The proeess of a subjective synthesis of independent realities is ex- 
plained by Lépez-Morillas in terms of U’.s ontology: ‘‘. .. si se niega la 
sustancialidad de la circunstancia, absorbiéndola en la sustancialidad del yo, 
se desplazaré, alterfndola, la indole del conflicto dramatico que da cuerpo a la 
vida y su novela. Este conflicto ya no surgird de la coexistencia de dos fuerzas 
que, por tener realidad independiente, ejercen una accién reciproca, es decir, 
no resultard de la antagonia entre esas dos fuerzas. El conflicto brotar4 ahora 
de una diferenciacién cismAtica del yo, Gnica realidad admitida. A este cisma 
del yo es a lo que U. da el nombre de agonia’’ (loc. cit. [above, n. 8], p. 238). 
For a broader treatment, see Meyer, op. cit. 
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made Abel Sdnchez the fictional exaggeration of these divergent 
personalities but did not reach the full significance of two selves in 
conflict until he removed the battle to its proper domain: the psyche 
of a single individual, also named Artemio. Internal strife was 
Unamuno’s personal affliction, but by projecting it he made a gen- 
eral statement about personality. The ego which is aware of itself 


5 


and its circumstance cannot avoid internal struggle except by 
escaping from its awareness. Unamuno’s ‘‘dos querencias con- 
trarias del mismo ‘corazén’’’ can be understood in terms of con- 
sciousness and integration. That the one can only be obtained at 
the other’s expense makes the key passion of the Cain myth, envy- 
hate, singularly appropriate. 
Pau ILE 

University of Michigan 
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VARIA 


GABRIEL MIRO INTRODUCED TO THE FRENCH * 


Of the several books about Gabriel Miré published in the last five years, 
the most ambitious one is Jacqueline van Praag-Chantraine’s Gabriel Miré 
ou le Visage du Levant, Terre d’Espagne, a “travail d’ensemble” addressed 
to a French publie ignorant not only of the Spanish language but of every- 
thing about Spain. The book consists of a short biography of Miré going 
over the ground already covered by José Guardiola Ortiz and Vicente 
Ramos; a lengthy account of the works, seen as a “vaste triptyque” (“les 
récits autobiographiques . . . , la production romaneée . . . , les ouvrages 
d’inspiration religieuse” [p. 61]); and briefer chapters again on Miré’s 
style and on “Les constantes dans l’oeuvre de G. Miré.” There are three 
appendices, the first a “review” of the Glosas de Sigiienza, which, inex- 
plicably, are not considered at the proper moments in the study of the 
other works; the second a translation into French of “El Angel” (the 
author’s sure taste is indicated by her choice of this flawless little fable) ; 
the third a glossary of Catalan and dialectal terms used by Miré. 

Two features of the book cannot fail to annoy the Hispanist or, for 
that matter, any reader at home in the Spanish language: one the practice 
of translating all. Spanish quotations (naturally numerous) into French 
and giving the original texts in footnotes or parentheses, the other the 
frequent digressions into thematological history (e.g., the feeling for nature 
in Spanish literature prior to Miré, “du Moyen Age 4 nos jours” with a 
side glance at Virgil and Horace, pp. 389-394). But such readers must 
remember that Mme. van Praag-Chantraine is not writing primarily for 
them, and must not be blinded to the genuine merits of the book taken on 
its own terms. These merits have to do mostly with its comprehensiveness. 
In the section devoted to the works, the collections of short pieces (e.g., the 
Libro de Sigiienza) are examined through samples (very few of even the 
most inconsequential essays are passed over without at least a brief re- 
mark), and the larger works that have either an implicitly or explicitly 
organic character (e.g., Del vivir, the Oleza novels, Afios y leguas) are 
given treatments roughly proportional to their length. The method is 
much the same as that employed by reviewers for the Sunday book section 


1A propos of Gabriel Miré ou le Visage du Levant, Terre d’Espagne. By 
Jacqueline van Praag-Chantraine. Préface de Jean Cassou. A. G. Nizet, 
Editeur, Paris, 1959: 463 pages. 
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of the New York Times: a digest with quotations and pauses for critical 
commentary plus a summary evaluation with special reference to themes. 
Thus, the autobiographical works are seen as transcending the limitations 
of the genre: Sigiienza’s experiences are selected and ordered with a 
literary intent; Sigiienza gradually becomes a character “doué de vie 
indépendante et dés lors l’unité de ces récits résidera . . . dans le climat 
spirituel et moral particulier a cette figure,” a climate that can be charted 
by Sigiienza’s principal traits: “introspection et auto-critique constante, 
nées du besoin de purification morale; prépondérance des soucis moraux 
sur les préoccupations sociales; attitude statique devant les exigences 
pereutantes de la vie, qui confine 4 l’aboulie; pessimisme élevé au rang de 
profession de foi, entrainant le refus du bonheur, l’attraction vers l’abime 
et le goiit de la défaite; le refuge dans la nature, élevée au rang de divinité 
(panthéisme)” (p. 145). Miré’s fictional works prior to El abuelo del Rey 
“ressortissaient plus au genre lyrique qu’au genre romanesque” (p. 288). 
“Dans ses derniers romans, Miré parvient non seulement a créer des étres 
de chair et de sang, mais il les fait naitre dans un milieu familial et social 
cohérent, quoique particulier” (p. 290). More gratifying than the echoes 
of d’Annunzio in the early novels and novelettes is “l’emprise sur notre 
écrivain du mouvement symboliste, dans ses manifestations picturales et 
littéraires. . . . Il est certain, d’autre part, que Miré fut fortement touché 
par l’école impressionniste et qu’il réussit a en transposer les procédés dans 
sa prose” (p. 290). Miré’s originality consists not only in his effort to 
recreate the world through the word but—the author quotes Raymond 
Vidal’s preface to his translation of Les Cerises du cimetiére (p. 16)— 
“dans le besoin de saisir la réalité par le dedans, de vivre le rhythme des 
choses, de se fondre en elles, d’en noter les correspondances, d’en pour- 
suivre la possession jusqu’au seuil de |’indistinct ot elles se rapprochent a 
se confondre, dans l’avidité de ne rien laisser échapper qui pit étre une 
émotion, dans cette soif de vivre par tous les pores” (p. 291). Finally, the 
“Tablas del Calendario” that close El humo dormido “constituent son 
oeuvre pieuse la plus spontanée et la plus sincére” (p. 319). The Figuras 
on the other hand, for all their “pages d’une grande élévation de pensée, 
d’une émouvante beauté ... , offrent A nos sens des visions par trop 
éblouissantes, des parfums trop capiteux, des sons trop éclatants” (p. 319). 

Jean Cassou, in his preface, regards the work under review as “une 


’ 


étude exhaustive,” and he goes on to say that the last part of it, the study 
of Miré’s poetic, rhythm, and language, carried out “avec une minutieuse, 
microseopique attention,” has given him particular pleasure. But the 
embarrassing fact is that the best work yet done on Mir6’s style is G. Miré: 
Les Moyens d’expression, an unpublished mémoire by the late Raymond 
Vidal submitted to the faculty of the University of Toulouse in 1934; and 
the material in Mme. van Praag-Chantraine’s book from p. 321 to p. 376 
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on “Le style—la langue, les moyens d’expression” is in large part, and the 
glossary of Catalan and dialectal expressions, pp. 439-443, is entirely 
taken, without a word of acknowledgment, from M. Vidal’s study.? This 
is indeed the thorough part of Mme. van Praag-Chantraine’s work, and it 
could only be improved if she had taken all, rather than only parts, of 





M. Vidal’s investigation. 


To give Vidal his due, the following sample parallels are cited: 


Vidal 
[Title, p. 91] La langue: vocabu- 
laire et syntaxe. 


[p. 91] S’il est vrai qu’une langue 
exprime la mentalité du peuple qui 
la parle, Vemploi gqu’en fait un 
auteur n’en révéle pas moins la 
personnalité de celui-ci. 


[p. 98. Points out Miré’s use of 
expressions qualified as “familiar” 
by the Academy] “pour la vérité 
du dialogue.” 


[pp. 100, 104. Remarks on Miré’s 
use of unusual words and on the 
documentation of his technical vo- 
cabulary. | 


[pp. 113-114] Nous avons rattaché 
& ce paragraphe la gourmandise de 
Miré, qui semble avoir été, avee son 


Chantraine 
[Title, p. 321] Le style—la langue, 
les moyens d’expression: i. Le vo- 
eabulaire, ii. La syntaxe, iii. Les 
moyens d’expression. 


[p. 325] Si la langue est l’image du 
peuple qui l’a forgée, l’emploi qu’en 
fait auteur nous dévoile sa vraie 
personnalité. 


[p. 329. Miré] fait appel... a 
certaines expressions que |l’Aca- 
démie qualifie de “familiéres”; elles 
apparaissent souvent dans les dia- 
logues auxquels elles conférent un 
ton naturel et spontané. 


[p. 330. Paraphrase of Vidal.]| 


[p. 331] Son attirance bien connue 
pour les parfums et les odeurs se 
refléte également dans son lexique 


2 When I was studying in the Miré family library in the summer of 1956, 





a letter was received there from Mme. van Praag-Chantraine asking for biblio- 
graphical advice in connection with a doctoral thesis she proposed to write on 
Miré6. I was asked to reply, and so began an exchange of several letters, in 
which I told Mme. van Praag-Chantraine that the best study of Mir6 was 
Vidal’s, existing in a carbon copy in the Miré library. After I returned to the 
United States, she asked me how she could get a copy of Vidal’s work. I sug- 
gested microfilm, asking her to have a copy made for me along with her own. 
In due course she sent me the microfilm, which is the basis of the present 
remarks. 
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amour des parfums, son péché mig- 
non. 


[pp. 103-104] Ce méme souci de 
propriété exacte des termes explique 
V’emploi que fait Miré de nombreux 
voecables techniques. L’étendue de 
son expérience, qui s’exercait dans 
tous les domaines, l’y obligeait. Ici 
encore, point d’étalage intempestif 


erce dans tous les domaines. 
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étendu de noms de fleurs, et de 
plantes odoriférantes, tandis que 
la gourmandise—péché mignon de 
Vécrivain—nous vaut. un alléchant 
répertoire des spécialités culinaires 
raffinées du terroir levantin. 


[p. 331] L’expérience de Miré s’ex- 
S’il 
veille toujours 4 ne point se livrer 
a un étalage intempestif d’érudition, 
il reste hanté par la poursuite du 
mot indispensable, irrécusable, et sa 
virtuosité de linguiste s’aiguise sur 





d’une érudition livresque mais tou- tous les terrains. 
jours le mot nécessaire, précis et 


pittoresque & la fois. 


But rather than give more examples of this kind of paraphrasing, I 
should use the space to point out that what appears in Mme. van Praag- 
Chantraine’s study to be the hard work of sorting out Miré’s vocabulary 
into lists and of classifying his technical devices was actually done by 
Vidal: for the list of expresiones familiares (p. 329), ef. Vidal, p. 98; for 
the “termes rares” (p. 330), ef. Vidal, pp. 101 ff.; for the vocabulary of 
apiculture and agriculture (p. 330), ef. Vidal, p. 104; for the names of 
flowers and aromatic plants (p. 331), ef. Vidal, pp. 112-113; for varieties 
of “patisserie et sucrerie” (p. 331), ef. Vidal, p. 114; for terms relating 
to painting and architecture (pp. 331-332), ef. Vidal, p. 106; for nautical 
vocabulary (p. 332), ef. Vidal, p. 115; for liturgical vocabulary (p. 332), 
ef. Vidal, p. 115; for archaic words (p. 332), ef. Vidal, pp. 116-117 (Mme. 
van Praag-Chantraine adds fosal, forca, tristura) ; for Latinisms (p. 333), 
ef. Vidal, pp. 108-111; for neologisms (p. 333), ef. Vidal, p. 139, except 
for descabullirse, which Vidal classifies differently, on p. 101 (sensacionar 
is incorrectly defined as “faire une chose sensationnelle,” fererro should be 
feriero, idealico should be idedlico) ; for the analysis of syntax (pp. 335- 
344), ef. Vidal, pp. 145-165; for the section entitled “Naissance et expres- 
sion des images” (pp. 349-355), cf. Vidal, “La Naissance des images,” 
pp. 177-185; 200-203; for»the section entitled “Le Symbole” (pp. 356- 
362), ef. Vidal, “Le Symbole et la parabole,” p}. 186-193; for the section 
entitled “Le Sensualisme” (pp. 365-372), ef. Vidal, “Les Sensations,” 
pp. 192-195; for the analysis of repetition (pp. 374-376), ef. Vidal, pp. 
213-217; for Appendix III, “Glossaire: Termes catalans et dialectaux 
figurant dans l’oeuvre de Gabriel Miré” (pp. 439-443), ef. Vidal’s lists of 
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Catalan and Murecian words, except for falaguer and fenestra, listed by 
Vidal, p. 116, as archaic Castilian words existing in modern Catalan 
(Mme. van Praag-Chantraine copies Vidal’s error chular for chiular [ef. 
Obispo leproso, Ob. com., X, 316]; Vidal’s definition of pella, taken from 
Garcia Soriano, Vocabulario del dialecto murciano, is mistranslated: 
“hecho con harina de arroz, yemas de huevo” becoming “faite avec de la 
farine, du riz, des blanes d’oeufs”; padorbre should be pabordre ; rondella 
should be rondalla). 

No matter which of today’s “schools” of literary study one favors, they 
all rest on a kind of unified field theory of interpretation in which only 
those features of a writer that can be structured into an interpretative 
unity are deemed worthy of consideration; each block of the structure 
supports others and depends on others for its support until the pinnacle of 
meaning is reached, to use an architectural image, although an analogy 
with musie or painting or geometry would do just as well. Mme. van 
Praag-Chantraine is fond of the musical analogy, recurring to it countless 
times in diseussing Miré, but her own work she herself describes as having 
a rather arbitrary arrangement, none of the parts having any necessary 
relationship to the others. So, after analysing Miré’s literary production 
and after giving an idea of the style in which his thought takes shape, “il 
nous reste 4 dégager de son oeuvre les thémes essentiels qui la dominent, 
tels les leit-motive d’un vaste drame musical” (p. 389). Within this last 
section a degree of unity is achieved, and it is the best part of the book. 
The “constants” that Mme. van Praag-Chantraine finds in Miré’s work are 
not surprising: (1) “Le sentiment de la nature,” (2) “Le théme de la 
mort,” (3) “L’amour et la solitude”; but they are seen with remarkable 
perspicacity. “Peu a peu, en nous dépeignant chaque élément du paysage, 
il parvient & nous en faire sentir ’harmonie interne; du multiple il nous 
fait accéder A l’unité et nous éléve a la beauté pure et radieuse. . . . Miré 
est devant la nature comme le mystique devant son Dieu: il veut posséder 
‘transubstantiellement’ ce qu’il adore (p. 395). . . . La seule angoisse qu’il 
connaisse sera de se sentir exclu de la nature, de penser qu’il ne pourra 
éternellement jouir de sa beauté (p. 408). . . . La mort de Jésus apparait 
surtout chez Miré comme un drame de la solitude humaine, comme l’image 
méme de l’angoisse morale et physique de l’attente et de l’abandon (p. 413). 
. . . L’ineompréhension est l’obstacle qui sépare les humains, la source de 
leurs pires miséres (p. 417). . . . Le seul refuge de l’homme sera I’isole- 
ment (p. 415). ... Et pourtant, malgré ce pessimisme dont sont im- 
prégnées ses oeuvres, ... il lui restera toujours, en dernier ressort, ce 
sir et merveilleux refuge, cette supréme évasion: son Art” (p. 418). 

Because Mme. van Praag-Chantraine’s book is perspicacious in spots, 
comprehensive in scope, and elaborate in apparatus, it seems to be author- 
itative and, as M. Cassou says, exhaustive. It is neither. There are 
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numerous inaccuracies (some of which suggest hasty composition), faulty 
arguments, and areas of obvious interest that have been overlooked. 
Without making an exhaustive search, I have observed the following 
inaccuracies: The hostility aroused by Miré’s works of religious exegesis 
was not the cause of the “demi-obscurité qui entoura son nom” (p. 13) ; it 
contributed to his misfortune but also to such fame as he had; it is simply, 
as the author herself says, a case of “littérature de gourmets et non de 
gourmands” (p. 14). Juan Miré was Gabriel’s older, not his younger 
brother (p. 27). The Ateneo Senabrino no longer existed when Miré 
published his first pieces in El Ibero, nor did these publications bring him 
the admiration of the youth of Alicante (p. 35); his friends in Alicante 
at that time were his neighbors; others, such as Oscar Espl4 and German 
Bernacer, though they came to be his friends and admirers after he at- 
tracted national attention with the prize for Némada (1908), knew him in 
the early period only as an aloof “artistic type.” Although Miré would 
surely have left Alicante sooner or later—he detested its society—the 
motive behind his removal to Barcelona was not “l’espoir d’étre mieux 
compris en terre catalane” (p. 41). (It was a personal situation in 
Alicante which cannot be properly represented in a brief statement here.) 
Granados lived at Vallearea, not Vallarea (p. 43). It is a gross exaggera- 
tion to characterize Miré as a “catholique espagnol pratiquant” (p. 45) 
or even as “pratiquant . . . la religion officielle de ’ Espagne avec modéra- 
tion” (p. 412); Juan Guerrero, who was just such a person, Jorge Guillén, 
who is not, and many other friends, including three who knew him from 
childhood on, have told me that his profound and sympathetic interest in 
the Chureh did not, in his adult life, go so far as personal belief in its 
doctrines or practices. (On his deathbed—all witnesses agree—Miré was 
asked by his wife, “; Quieres que venga el Sefior?” To which he replied, 
“El Senior, si; el hombre, no.” Finally he agreed to receive a friar of the 
Capuchin order, with which, true to his “Franciscan” instincts, he had 
always had cordial relations. When the friar came out of the sick-room, 
he said simply, “He terminado.” That is all that is known about Miré’s 
last encounter with the Church, no matter what El Debate said about it at 
the time.) Miré’s stories “El Angel,” “El molino,” and “El ecaracol del 
faro” were not “réunis par |’Ateneo de Madrid” (p. 47); they were pub- 
lished by a shaky house called Atenea, S.E. Miré himself propagated the 
myth of his precarious health (p. 53); actually, his family, his friends, and 
his doctors agree that he was a hypersensitive hypochondriac who never 
had much wrong with him—certainly no cardiac ailment (p. 30)—until 
the appendicitis followed by peritonitis that caused his death. Several of 
the pieces now in the Libro de Sigiienza were published originally in the 
first person (p. 61), e.g., “De una [platica] que tuvimos un ecapellain de 
monjas y yo” (Diario de Barcelona, 18 Oct. 1911). It is almost certainly 
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not Padre José de Sigiienza whose name Miré adopted (p. 65), but rather 
the Licenciado Pedro de Sigiienza of the Villa de Aljofrin, author of a 
Tratado de clausulas instrumentales, util y necesario para Juezes, Abo- 
gados, y Escrivanos de estos Reynos, Procuradores, Partidores, y Con- 
fessores, en lo de justicia, y derecho (Barcelona: Francisco Guasch, 1705), 
a book in Miré’s library and presumably purchased by him from the 
itinerant bookseller described by Don Francisco Figueras Pacheco in the 
unpublished portion of his Orto literario de Gabriel Miré. (Don Fran- 
cisco has kindly alowed me to make a copy of his MS.) Hilvdn de escenas 
was not written in 1903, the year in which it was published in a unique 
edition; it is dated at the end “2 de Julio—28 de Agosto—1902.” The 
page references to this work on pp. 68-69 are wrong. The date of the 
first edition of the Libro de Sigiienza is not 1907 but 1917; of the second, 
not 1917 but 1927 (p. 85). The surname of the protagonist in La novela 
de mi amigo, Federico Urios, is consistently misspelled Urius (p. 173 and 
elsewhere). The absence of any work by Freud from Miré’s library makes 
implausible the notion that he studied Freudian theory (p. 174), and that 
he could have done so before writing La novela de mi amigo (1908) is 
virtually impossible: Vorlesungen zur Einfiihrung in die Psychoanalyse 
appeared in 1916-18; Miré did not read German; Lépez Ballesteros began 
to publish his Spanish translation of Freud in 1922. The painter Lorenzo 
Casanova was Miré’s uncle on his father’s side, not on his mother’s (p. 
176). “Ah mes religieuses!” (p. 237) does not convey the sense of the 
bishop’s greeting, “;Ah de mis monjas!” which means something like 
‘Where are my nuns?’ No evidence is produced, nor do I know of any, 
to support the statement (p. 290) that Miré was “fortement touché” by 
the impressionist school of painting. When Miré was eighteen years old, 
Guardiola Ortiz was not among his intimate friends (p. 295). There is 
nothing unusual about the first qué in such sentences as “; Qué qué importa, 
dice usted?” (p. 343) except the incorrect graphic accent, the correct use 
of which Miré, like many Spaniards, never mastered; a rearrangement of 
the word-order makes the syntactical function perfectly clear: ‘, Usted dice 
que qué importa?’ It is not certain that Miré “a subi le prestige” of 
Rubén Dario’s Cantos de vida y esperanza in his youth (p. 360). It can- 
not be said that “Miré parvient 4 transcender le sentiment macabre de la 
mort .. . par la souffrance éprouvée lors de la mort de sa mére” (p. 412) ; 
Miré’s mother was still alive when he died. The Bibliography by no means 
completes the one established by Clemencia Miré and Juan Guerrero (p. 
444); obvious omissions are the following: works by Miré: “Paginas 
inéditas” (Claviletio, March-April, 1954, pp. 61-62) ; translations: JI libro 
del Signor Sigiienza, tr. Antonio Gasparetti, Milano, 1956; articles, essays, 
and studies: El lugar hallado, Homenaje de Polop de la Marina al autor 
de Afios y leguas, 1952; Franco Meregalli, Gabriel Miré, Milano, n.d. Not 
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to be classed with such factual inaccuracies as the foregoing, the numerous 
errors in the page references of the Index hinder its usefulness. 

Although what I would call the faulty arguments in Mme. van Praag- 
Chantraine’s study do not seriously damage its value as a general intro- 
duction to Miré, they, like the inaccuracies mentioned, could mislead an 
unwary reader. As a sample I will choose the discussion of Miré’s so- 
called impressionism. The difficulty, of course, is the meaning of the term 
as applied to literature. If the author had consulted the study by Amado 
Alonso, Raimundo Lida, and others of El impresionismo en el lenguaje 
(Buenos Aires, 1936), she would have realized how void of meaning the 
term can be. And if she had paid a little attention to Casalduero’s article 
on “Gabriel Miré y el eubismo” (listed in her bibliography), she might, 
without necessarily agreeing that Miré is a cubist with language, have 
concluded that in artistic intent, at least, he is not an impressionist. Be- 
tween the Parnassians and the Symbolists, we have been led a long way 
down the road of nonsense: if the poet wished to do what the painter or 
the musician does, he would not use words. This does not mean that be- 
tween poet and painter there can be no similarity of artistic intent, that 
there can be no agreement concerning what is real. To say that a style 
characterized by “la suppression des conjonctions et surtout des verbes” 
(p. 380) is impressionistic is certainly permissible, but to suppose that this 
impressionism has anything neeessarily to do with that of Monet or 
Pissarro (did they suppress conjunctions and verbs?) is absurd. Poets 
and painters can be grouped under the same label only by going beyond 
technical procedures to their meaning. If we do this with Miré and cer- 
tain modern painters, we will come out with something like Casalduero’s 
conclusions in his brilliant analysis of La novela de mi amigo. Casalduero 
is always at some pains to point out features that Mirdé’s style has in 
common with what is conventionally called literary impressionism, but then 
to show that they do not have an “impressionistic meaning” in Miré: “ ‘La 
conciencia del colorido no se la envidio a nadie,’ esta afirmacién de Federico 
Urios nos indica, quizis, por qué Miré tuvo necesidad de empezar su obra 
novelistica dandole al protagonista la forma de un pintor. .. . La pig- 
mentacién impresionista en realidad no era otra cosa que luz y de aqui la 
temporalidad de su lirismo, la nueva época va a ofrecer un color objetivado 
en su esencia inmutable. . . . Al color de fuera, al aparente, creado por 
la luz y que con la luz muere, que es el que el Impresionismo quiere captar, 
el Cubismo opone su visién de sustancias” (La Torre, V [April—June, 
1957], 92-94). Miré was fond of quoting a remark of Romain Rolland: 
“Sélo hay un heroismo: ver el mundo segiin es, y amarle.” 

What remains to be done by those who love and admire the art of Miré 
if he is to be seen as he really is? In a sense such work is never done; 
there is always room for the new vision. But there are matters that have 
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not yet been looked at seriously. First of all, Vidal’s mémoire should be 
published in its entirety: his excellent work should be credited, not dupli- 
cated. Much has been said about Miré’s concern with the problem of . 
time, but no one has studied his narrative technique—omissions (as signifi- 
cant as what is put in), the often puzzling use of verb tenses (Professor 
Stephen Gilman’s ideas about their aspectual use in the Cid might prove 
helpful), the manipulation of chronology (EI sepulturero is an instructive 
example in miniature of Miré’s general method), point of view, ete. In 
the area of biography, insufficient attention has been given to Miré’s educa- 
tion under the Jesuits and its possible effect on his art, to his association 
with his uncle the painter Lorenzo Casanova, to his religion (his preoceu- 
pation with the feast of Corpus Christi and by implication with the dogma 
of transubstantiation), to his character, in particular to the remarkable 
goodness that his family and friends found so striking and that allowed 
him to identify himself intimately with the figure of Jesus not only in the 
Figuras de la Pasién but in almost everything he wrote. 


Epmvunp L. Kine 
Princeton University 


UN SONETO OLVIDADO DE LOPE DE VEGA 


La feeundidad y la ocasionalidad caracterizan gran parte de la produc- 
cién de Lope. De aqui que rebuseas y ecasualidades aportaron nuevos 
poemas de Lope, olvidados, las més de las veces, entre los preliminares de 
libros ecentempordéneos. Por ello a pesar de los valiosos deseubrimientos 
insertos en la Coleccién de las Obras Sueltas* y los de Millé y Giménez,” 
los eruditos Crawford, Gillet, Mele, Fichter ® comunicaron en su dia alguna 
de estas desconocidas muestras lopescas, mezcladas en libros de otros 
autores. Hoy podemos aportar otro poema, desconocido hasta el presente. 
Se trata de un soneto laudatorio en honor de Santa Juana de la Cruz, que 
aparece solamente en los preliminares de dos rarisimas ediciones leridanas 
de un libro de Fray Antonio Daza, Historia, vida, y milagros, extasis y 
revelaciones de la bienaventurada Virgen Sor Juana de la Cruz, de la 
. tercera Orden de nuestro Serafico P. S. Francisco, Lérida, Luis Maneseal, 





1 Madrid, Antonio de Sancha, 1776. 

2** Apuntes para una bibliografia de las obras atribuidas a Lope de Vega,’’ 
separata de RHi, LXXIV (1928). 
3 Crawford, ‘‘Some unpublished verses of Lope de Vega,’’ RHi, XIX 

(1908), 455-469 ; Gillet, ‘‘ Forgotten Sonnet of Lope de Vega,’’ MLN, XXXIX 

! (1924), 440-441; Mele ‘‘Un sonetto dimenticato di Lope de Vega,’’ BHi, 
XXXV (1935), 453-455; Fichter, ‘‘More ‘forgotten’ verses by Lope de 
f Vega,’’ HR, X (1942), 251-254. 
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1614. La otra edicién es de 1617. Ambos ejemplares pertenecen a la 
biblioteca particular de Don Ramén Areny de Lérida.* La Biblioteca 
Nacional de Madrid posee tinicamente la edicién leridana de 1617, cata- 
logada con la signatura 2/40543. Copiamos exactamente el soneto del 
ejemplar de Areny, Lérida, 1914, que coincide con el publicado en la 
edicién de 1917, excepto en el tercer verso que en la edicién de 1614 dice 
“y mientras dura,” omitiendo la edicién de 1617 la citada “y,” sin duda 
por error. A LA SANTA 'vANA/ DE LA Cruz, Lope DE VEGA CARPIO/ PRO- 


FESSO DE LA TERCERA ORDEN/ DEL SERAFICO PapRE SAN/ FRANCISCO./ 
SoNETO 


Al sol, que el cielo esplendido ennobleze, 
Tal vez se opone densa nube escura, 
Que aprisiona su luz, y mientras dura 
Piensa la tierra vil, que el sol padece: 

Mas la virtud, que en las ofensas crece 
Rompe la sombra, que turbar procura 
Su eterna claridad, y mas segura 
Con doblada corona resplandece. 

Assi vuestras virtudes peregrinas 
(Heroica virgen, del Cordero Esposa) 
Tocadas, muestran como fueron finas. 

Las dudas deshazeis, Iuana dichosa, 

y no son nubes ya, sino cortinas, 
Que descubren la imagen mas hermosa. 


El soneto transecrito, a pesar de su ocasionalidad, es realmente digno de 
Lope, por su perfecta estructura. Lope tiene otros dos sonetos muy 
conocidos que empiezan tambien con “al sol,” pero en ambas ocasiones se 
parte del concepto “sol” para desarrollar una tem4tica distinta, sin que sea 
posible sefalar la més minima relacién entre ellos.® 

Fray Antonio Daza publica por esta época varias obras religiosas. La 
que tiene mds impresiones es la citada biografia de Sor Juana de la Cruz, 
que, ademas de las dos leridanas, cuenta con las siguientes ediciones: 
Madrid, Luis Sanchez, 1610; Valladolid, Juan Godinez de Millis, 1611; 
Zaragoza, Lucas Sanchez, 1611; Madrid, Luis Sanchez, 1614.6 Pero en 
ninguna de estas ediciones se publica el soneto transcrito, sino solamente 
en las dos rarisimas de Lérida, que han sido desconocidas por los 


4He de patentizar las m4s profundas gracias al ilustre bibliéfilo leridano 
Don Ramén Areny, que me llamé la atencién sobre el soneto en cuestién y los 
raros ejemplares en que aparece. 

5 Op. cit. de Sancha, IV, 218 y XIII, 100. 

6 La Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid posee ejemplares de todas las citadas 
ediciones, excepto la de Lérida de 1614, como ya se ha dicho. 
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acreditados repertorios bibliograficos de Nicolas Antonio, Salvé, Gallardo, 
ete. Incluso por Manuel Jiménez Catalan.’ Palau y Duleet si cita las 
dos ediciones leridanas que posee Areny, pero tnicamente en la segunda 
edicién de su conocida obra,® baséndose en los datos que le suministré el 
propio Areny. Ello justifica que este bello soneto de Lope de Vega haya 
pasado inadvertido. ,Por qué se publica este poema en las ediciones 
leridanas y no en las efectuadas en las otras ciudades? La respuesta seria 
excluir la posibilidad de una peticién del autor Daza, e inclinarnos mas 
bien a pensar en una solicitud directa del impresor leridano Manescal. 
Este estaba en contacto con Lope a raiz de la publicacién en su imprenta 
de La Arcadia y Los Pastores de Belén en 1612.° Estos contactos con 
Lope de Vega le autorizarian a solicitar un poema al insigne poeta, para 
asi avalorar y distinguir su edicién leridana. Lope de Vega pertenecia 
desde el 26 de setiembre de 1611 a la orden tercera franciscana. Este 
hecho ayuda asimismo a explicar, ademas de la amistad con Manescal, que 
accediese a elogiar a una santa franciscana, con ocasién de publicarse un 
libro sobre su vida, debido a la pluma de un franciscano, al que quizd 
también conociese y que por su parte veria con muy buenos ojos la 
iniciativa de Maneseal.*° 
ALBERTO PorQquERAS—Mayo 
University of Missouri 


7 Bibliografia Ilerdense de los siglos XV al XVIII (Barcelona, 1912). 

8 Barcelona, 1951, IV, 313. 

® Para comprender la importancia de Maneseal como editor de Lope, véase 
Ramon Areny Batlle y A. Porqueras Mayo, ‘‘ Lope de Vega en Lérida. Noticia 
y descripeién de sus ediciones,’’ Revista de Literatura, fase. 23-24 (1957), 
55-68. 

10 Al corregir pruebas de este trabajo veo con sorpresa que Florentino 
Zamora, a quien comuniqué mi hallazgo y mi intencion de darlo a conocer, ha 
decidido ineluirlo en Lope de Vega. Poesias preliminares de libros (Madrid, 
1961) p. 32. En la transecripcioti hay varios errores y, sobre todo, se supone 
que el presente soneto est4 inserto en la ediciori de Madrid, 1614, cuando 
unicamente aparece en las ediciones leridanas. 











REVIEWS 


Poética y realidad en el cancionero peninsular de la edad media. By 
Eugenio Asensio. (Biblioteca romanica espafiola: Estudios y ensayos, 
34.) Editorial Gredos, Madrid, 1957: 288 pages. 


This volume contains a series of articles of varying length concerning 
problems of early peninsular lyric poetry. Owing to the specialized nature 
of each study, it is best that they be considered individually. 

“Poética y realidad en las cantigas de amigo” (pp. 7-132) is the prin- 
cipal study in this series. Asensio, a disciple of Daémaso Alonso, considers 
the Galician-Portuguese cantigas de amigo to be modernized survivals of 
an archaic poetic tradition common to the whole Peninsula. Declaring 
that it is impossible to measure collective intervention in the artistie crea- 
tion of the poets of the Cancioneiro da Ajuda, da Vaticana, and Colocci- 
Brancuti, Asensio undertakes to discuss three other aspects of the Galician- 
Portuguese lyric: themes, Provengal influence, and poetic form. In the 
first two sections Asensio combats those who have sought to make the 
Galician-Portuguese lyric a derivative poetry. As a challenge to Jeanroy’s 
theory of French origin, he offers the evidence of the jaryas, as presented 
by Damaso Alonso, to attest to the existence of a primitive peninsular 
cancién de mujer with similar themes and attitudes (interiorized love) in 
contrast to the realism of the French chansons and the different character 
of their protagonists. The dominant vogue of the cancidén de mujer caused 
other current forms of popular poetry to enter its orbit and from them 
congenial elements were assimilated. Since certain basic themes were 
common currency in Romance, Asensio feels that origins and influences 
ean only be determined by a consideration of the function of the materials 
in an artistic whole. By the same token Asensio combats Pellegrini’s 
insistence upon the intensity and antiquity of Provenc¢al influence in deter- 
mining the literary cult of the cantiga de amigo. Asensio, however, does 
not deny later borrowings from the Provencal at a moment in which the 
worn-out genre was in search of rejuvenation, and he categorizes these 
borrowings according to themes, strophe patterns, vocabulary, and phrase- 


1 Silvio Pellegrini in a revised edition of his work published subsequently 
(Studi su trove e trovatori della prima lirica ispano-portoghese. Seconda 
edizione riveduta e aumentata. Adriatica Editrice, Bari, Roma, 1959. 
*‘Postilla,’’ pp. 54-63.) states categorically that the discovery of the jaryas has 
not changed his opinion. He admits to a tenuous resemblance between the 
jarGas and the cantigas de amigo but finds fundamental differences in spirit 
and vocabulary. 
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ology. In applying the results of the discovery of the jarjas to problems 
of the Galician-Portuguese lyric, Asensio simultaneously attacks the na- 
tionalist, the French, and the Provengal theories of origin. The only two 
dragons with which he does not choose to do battle are the liturgistas and 
the mediolatinistas. 

The most significant phase of this study is the third section titled “La 
poética del paralelismo.” Asensio believes that the parallelistic system 
was responsible for giving the cantigas de amigo their character and con- 
ditioning their language and rhetoric. He can, however, offer no explana- 
tion for the origins of or the precedents for such a complex system except 
the aesthetic pleasure produced by the interplay of symmetries. He has 
isolated three basic types of parallelism: verbal, structural, and semantic 
(which he sees as the result of Provencal penetration), each with its varied 
manifestations and sub-types. In an area in which up to now very few 
stylistie studies have been made, Asensio’s is especially welcome. It has 
been carried out with the thoroughness which characterizes this scholar’s 
work and incorporates comparable examples from other poetic traditions 
and bibliography pertinent thereto. If his enthusiasm carries him beyond 
the strict bounds of his subject, his material is always valuable and 
thought-provoking. One could only ask in several instances for more 
examples to illustrate the phenomena described. 

“Gil Vicente y las cantigas paralelisticas ‘restauradas.’ ;Folclore o 
poesia original?” (pp. 133-180) is a natural extension of Asensio’s work 
on the early Galician-Portuguese lyric. He analyzes Gil Vicente’s poetry 
in relation to the Galician-Portuguese lyric tradition as well as to the 
musical and poetic developments of his time. Taking as his point of 
departure a sampling of ill-advised attempts by eritics (especially Carolina 
Michaélis and J. J. Nunes) to restore strict regularity to what they con- 
sidered to be corrupt texts, Asensio demonstrates that most cases of recon- 
struction were based on false notions of traditional poetry as well as of 
Gil Vicente’s artistic technique. He concludes that Gil Vicente was by no 
means a mere recorder of popular poetry, rather that he showed great 
originality in making use of traditional materials and molding them to the 
music of his time, to new poetic attitudes, and to his own theatrical needs. 
In the cantigas intercalated in the plays of Gil Vicente the themes and 
system of parallelism appeared on the Portuguese stage for the first and 
last time. 

“Los cantares paralelisticos castellanos. Tradicién y originalidad” 
(pp. 181-224) originally appeared in RFE, XXX VII (1953) and is re- 
published in this volume with later bibliographical additions. The study 
was provoked by an article by J. Romeu Figueras (Anuario musical, 1950), 
who considered that the Castilian cosante was modeled upon the Galician- 
Portuguese cantiga de amigo, the discovery of the jaryas notwithstanding. 
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Asensio begins vy stating that the term is cosaute, not cosante, an error for 
which he holds Amador de los Rios responsible, and that it was derived 
from coursault,? a French courtly dance song. He goes on to reiterate 
that the Portuguese cantigas de amigo cannot be considered a national 
invention, as is shown by their close affinity to the Mozarabie songs and 
that both the Galician-Portuguese and the later Castilian lyric schools 
stemmed from a vigorous, creative peninsular poetic tradition which stim- 
ulated independent development of a universal type of poetic technique in 
both areas. He does not reject the influence of the cantigas de amigo upon 
the Castilian parallelistic song, which he analyzes in terms of versification, 
strophe form, themes, attitudes, and then ends by tracing its history up 
to modern times. 

“Cosaute y cantigas paralelisticas” (pp. 225-240) was written in re- 
sponse to another later article by Romeu (Anuario musical, 1954) in which 
the latter defends his original thesis both as to the Galician origin of 
parallelism and the etymology of cosaute. Asensio takes this opportunity 
to cite more recently published material as additional evidence of the pres- 
ence of the parallelistic system in Castilian from an early date. The 
original argument concerning the Galician origin of parallelism is here 
diluted by the consideration of allied problems, such as whether the nucleus 
of the cantar is the refrain (Rumeu) or the initial distich (Asensio follow- 
ing Menéndez Pidal). Much of the previous discussion is set forth again, 
but it abounds in new details. 

“Fonte frida o encuentro del romance con la cancién de mayo” (pp. 
241-277), first published in NRFH, VIII (1954) and presented here with 
the bibliography brought up to date, is an attempt to establish the biog- 
raphy of the ballad as a whole as well as that of the three motives of 
which it is composed. The motive of the widowed turtledove of the 
Physiologus, product of early Christian tradition with medieval embellish- 
ments, is here combined with two other popular motives associated with 
May rites, the donjuanish nightingale and the cold fountain. Asensio 
traces their antecedents with meticulous care, making use of little-known 
texts to describe primitive forms of the May ceremonies and similar man- 
ifestation elsewhere. He concludes by pointing out that the motives are 


2 Asensio does not cite Corominas (J. Corominas, Diccionario critico 
etimolégico de la lengua castellana, Madrid, 1954), who in Vol. I (913b, 30-33) 
accepted Amador de los Rios. However, after reviewing the whole question, 
he wrote in Vol. IV (976a): ‘*En una carta que me escribié éste [Romeu] hace 
un afio me decia que ¢ segiin trabajos recientes » la forma correcta es cosaute. 
Habra que verificar las pruebas de esta novedad, que no puede dejar de 
sorprender tratandose de una forma estréfica tipicamente ibérica, en tanto que 
esta terminacién indicaria origen galorromdnico (nada parecido veo en oc. ant. 
ni fr. ant., a no ser oc. corsant ‘santo’ CORPUS SANCTUM).’’ 
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combined in “Fonte frida” according to the pattern of the pastorela, rather 
than that of the traditional animal debate. 

More controversial is his discussion of the nature of traditional lan- 
guage and his determining the relative chronology of the early versions on 
the basis of their traditional characteristics. Asensio, departing from 
Menéndez Pidal, persists in believing that a truly beautiful version can 
only be the result of a genuine artist’s reworking a communal poem. In 
the case of the two earliest versions of “Fonte frida,” which date from the 
time of Ene‘na, he feels that the poorer poem, glossed by Carasa, is more 
primitive than the one glossed by Tapia, considering that it has beeu less 
modified by oral transmission and hence closer to the archetype. The 
latter statement does not necessarily evolve from the former, for relative 
chronology in the romancero is a very uncertain matter. Asensio’s con- 
viction that the expressive system of the romances crystalized in the 
fifteenth century may also give rise to some opposition. In tracing the 
history of “Fonte frida” up to modern times, Asensio has turned up two 
interesting and previously unknown modern versions, one from Burgos, 
and another from Sanabria, which seems to be a cross with the “Romance 
del prisionero.” 

This erudite series of studies is not meant for the casual reader, but it 
should prove highly stimulating for the specialist. The discussions are 
punctuated throughout by the somewhat tendentious spirit with which the 
author challenges the conclusions of other scholars in the field. Asensio’s 
work is always thorough, rich in detail, and his correlative interests are so 
wide that every page is rewarding. The bibliography set forth in the foot- 
notes is invaluable for a serious student of early Romance poetry. 


Rutu House WEBBER 
University of Chicago 


Primera biografia de Cristébal Colén. Fernando Colén y Bartolomé de 


Las Casas. By Alejandro Cioraneseu. Aula de Cultura de Tenerife, 
1960: 252 pages. 


There has been considerable scholarly controversy over the first biog- 
raphy of Christopher Columbus, purportedly written by his son, Fernando. 
The work was first published in Venice in 1571 in an Italian translation 
thirty-two years after the death of Fernando. According to the dedica- 
tion, three Italians took part in arranging the publication of the manu- 
seript after it had been entrusted to one of them by Luis Colon, Fernando’s 
nephew. Its obscurities and inaccuracies have lead some scholars to the 
conclusion that Fernandg was not the author. Other scholars maintain 
that the work is authentic and attempt to explain these defects. 
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In this well-organized study, Professor Cioraneseu comes to grips with 
the poblem of the authorship of the Historie del S. D. Fernando Colombo, 
and through textual analysis, documentation, and insight emerges with a 
plausible solution. After giving a résumé of the positions of scholars with 
regard to the Historie in the first chapter, the author turns his attention 
in the second to the supposed translator, Francisco de Ulloa. A list of his 
publications, which includes translations, apparently indicates that he had 
a reasonably good command of Spanish and Italian. However, Professor 
Cioranescu points out in the third chapter that the Italian of the Historie 
shows clumsiness on the part of the translator; e.g., in numerous instances 
a Spanish word is rendered in an Italianized form when there exists a 
perfectly good Italian term for the Spanish one in question. The infer- 
ence to be drawn is that Francisco de Ulloa (who was dead at the time of 
publication) was not the translator. What is to be borne in mind is that 
the inadequacies of the translator, whoever he was, make the work un- 
reliable as a source of reference. 

In the fourth chapter Sr. Cioraneseu finds that the purposes and the 
outlook of the author of the Historie are inconsistent with those which 
Fernando Coién ought to have had. The attitude of the author does, 
however, correspond to that of Bartolomé de las Casas in his Historia 
da las Indias. 

This, then, is the key to the mystery. Many details and the form of 
certain chapters of the Historie are identical or very similar to those of 
the Historia de las Indias. But this is not, as some scholars have sup- 
posed, an indication of plagiarism on the part of Las Casas. Instead, the 
basis of the Historie is actually an early version of the Historia de las 
Indias, a work which the Dominican friar expanded and altered over a 
period of many years. 

This would explain why parts of the Historie are undeniably the work 
of Fernando Colén. Las Casas had in his possession a considerable num- 
ber of documents relating to Columbus, some of them written by Fernando, 
who in the last years of his father’s life acted as a kind of secretary for 
him. Las Casas undoubtedly inserted some of these documents by Fern- 
ando Colén in his first version of the Historia de las Indias. As time 
went by, he made modifications in his work which would account for some 
of the differences between the text of the Historie and that of the Historia 
de las Indias as it is now known. 

But there is more, and the plot thickens, for according to Professor 
Cioraneseu, we are dealing with a case of literary deception. Originally 

1The full title: Historie del 8S. D. Fernando Colombo; nelle quali s’ha 
particolare et vera relatione della vita e de’ fatti dell’ Ammiraglio D. Christo- 
foro Colombo, suo padre, et dello scoprimento ch’egli fece dell’ Indie Occi- 
dentali, dette Mondo Nuovo, hora possedute dal Sereniss. Re Catolico. 
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it is likely that Las Casas presented the family of the Almirante with a 
copy of his early version of the Hisipr«:-dz tas Indias. Eventually the 
manuscript must have fallen into the hands of the navigator’s grandson, 
and Luis must have decided to have it published in Italy, since publication 
was not possible in Spain at that time. (Among other reasons, Las Casas, 
who died in 1566, had requested in writing that his Historia de las Indias 
not be published until 1600.) Thus if the manuscript were attributed to 
Fernando Colén instead of Las Casas, difficulties could be avoided. Fur- 
thermore, the attribution ws not totally erroneous in the sense that some 
of the material of Las Casas consisted of documents written by Fernando 
Colén. What the translator had to do was to make those parts of the 
work which were not by don Fernando fit more or less with those which 
were. Then, too, with Fernando Coldén listed as its author, the book could 
become all the more attractive. 

A good part of the solution is, of course, in the realm of conjecture. 
Yet Professor Cioranescu has at his command an impressive array of facts 
connected with the work and the circumstances surrounding it. He at- 
tempts to consider each aspect of the problem from all angles, and he 
presents his explanation with caution and reasonableness. This study can 
be classed as an excellent piece of scholarly detective work. 


THeopHitus 8. Lyncu 
The State University of New Jersey: Rutgers 


Spinoza et le Dr. Juan Prado. By I. S. Révah. Mouton et Cie., Paris, 
1959: 162 [4] pages. 


Professor I. §. Révah’s richly documented monograph casts new light 
on the reasons for Baruch de Spinoza’s defection from the ancestral faith, 
a problem that has given rise to much controversy. The author sketches 
first the spiritual drama of the Marrano élite which, though reared and 
steeped in Catholic tenets, later sought to embrace traditional Rabbinic 
Judaism. Against this background Révah sets three protagonists: 
Spinoza, his friend and mentor Dr. Juan (Daniel) de Prado, and Dr. 
Baltasar (Ishak) Ordébio de Castro,? a Portuguese philosopher and physi- 


1 See, for example, Lewis Samuel Feuer, Spinoza and the Rise of Liberal- 
ism (Boston, 1958). The author holds that Spinoza was excommunicated 
primarily for his political and economic ideas opposed to those of Amsterdam’s 
Jewish leaders. 

2 The piety and learning of this scholar are warmly praised by David de 
Castro Tartas in the dedication of the seventh of the Sermoés que pregaraé os 
doctos ingenios do K. K. de Talmud Torah, desta Cidade de Amsterdam, no 
alegre estreamento ... da fabrica que se consagrou a Deos . . . (Amsterdam, 
5431), pp. 131-132. 
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cian who, in exile, became a fervent apolk gist of Mosaic law. <A penetrat- 
ing analysis of Orébio de Castro’s Epistola invectiva contra Prado * 
enables Révah to trace the religious trajectory of the latter, a spokesman 
for heretic currents in the ghetto of Amsterdam. Prado, born in Anda- 
lusia around 1614, distinguished himself at the University of Alealé de 
Henares and later at Toledo where he received a doctorate in medicine. 
Unwilling to dissimulate his leanings toward the Jewish creed, he set out 
for the north of Europe where a Marrano of unknown identity introduced 
him to Deism. Later Prado took up residence in Amsterdam and there he 
gained admission to the Yeshibah Keter Torah over which the famed Rabbi 
Saul Levi Morteira presided. Under the pretext of seeking clarification for 
some burning doubts, Prado expounded his heretical beliefs. He postu- 
lated that God exists only as a philosophical concept; that faith is useless 
and that the soul perishes together with the body. These doctrines which 
brought about the excommunication of Prado, had a deep impact upon 
the young Spinoza, then a fellow student at the Yeshibah. They set him 
on a road from which there was no return to the Synagogue. 

Professor Révah’s interpretation which elaborates on an earlier sugges- 
tion of Carl Gebhardt,‘ finds surprising confirmation in two hitherto un- 
published inquisitorial documents. The Augustinian friar Tomads Solano 
y Robles and Captain Miguel Pérez de Maltranilla offered in a deposition 
against the actor Lorenzo Escudero—a Cristiano viejo who in the Low 
Lands espoused Judaism—curious information about some Marranos 
residing in Amsterdam.® Both referred to Spinoza and Prado whom they 
identified as friends; and both professed to know that the atheistic leanings 
of the pair had estranged them from their orthodox brethren. 

Révah’s happy discovery invalidates the widely held theses that 
Spinoza’s heresy may have been motivated by the unfrocked Jesuit 
Franciscus Affinius van den Ende, his teacher, or by the Collegiant- 
Mennonites whom he contacted at Rijnsburg. It also points up the fact 
that there remain a great many lacunae in our knowledge of the intellectual 


8 The work, written around 1663, is extant only in various manuscripts. 
Excerpts are given on pp. 86-129. 

4‘“ Juan de Prado,’’ Chronicon Spinozanum, III (1923), 286. 

5 They bear the dates of August 8 and 9, 1659. The author reproduces 
these documents in full on pp. 61-68. 

6 The witnesses met Prado and Spinoza at the home of D. José Guerra, a 
Christian gentleman from the Canary Islands who served as host to a strange 
tertulia of Catholics, orthodox Jews and Jewish heretics. The Jewish partic- 
ipants may well have had proselytizing purposes. See A. 8. Halkin, ‘‘A Contra 
christianos by a Marrano,’’ Mordecai M. Kaplan Jubilee Volume (New York, 
1953), pp. 399-416. The paper, dated Rome, 1650, evinces Jewish interest in 
the conversion of Christians. 
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history of Iberian Jewry. These gaps will continue to be filled by Pro- 
fessor I. S. Révah’s indefatigable labors.’ 
EpwarD GLASER 
University of Michigan 


Ortega. I. Circunstancia y vocacién. Por Julidn Marias. Revista de 
Occidente, Madrid, 1960: 498 paginas de texto y 68 p4ginas de notas. 


Me he extendido en otro lugar? sobre este volumen de Marias, primero 
de una obra en tres tomos sobre Ortega. Por la indole de la revista en la 
que aparece esta nota, me limitaré ahora a un breve comentario sobre los 
temas de interés hispénico que constan en dicho volumen. 

Estos temas son abundantes. Deben serlo, porque Ortega tomé en 
serio su propésito de partir de la “cireunstancia espafiola” para asomarse 
vital y filoséficamente al mundo. Una exposicién e interpretacién de 
Ortega, especialmente una del aliento y amplitud de la de Marias, ha de 
tener, pues, muy en cuenta “lo hispénico” en el pensador tratado. Pero 
resulta, ademds, que desde el punto de vista de la génesis y desarrollo del 
pensamiento orteguiano, lo hispénico cobra una importancia decisiva. Es 
imposible entender a derechas el estilo de pensar y de actuar de Ortega sin 
referirse minuciosamente a las cireunstancias de la vida y de la cultura 
espafiolas cuando menos a partir de mediados del siglo XIX. El pensa- 
miento de Ortega no se deriva automaticamente de ellas, pero no se hace 
nunea sin ellas. Por eso hay en el pensamiento del autor estudiado por 
Marias una dosis tan ecrecida de originalidad como la hay de “tradicién.” 

Aparte numerosas referencias a temas hispdnicos a lo largo de todo el 
volumen, Marias dedica casi noventa nutridas paginas (Seccién Primera, 
I y IT) al examen de lo que puede llamarse “la cireunstancia espajiola.” 
Particularmente importantes y sugestivos son, a mi entender, los estudios 
del krausismo, de Joaquin Costa y de la generacién de 1898. Marias lleva 
a cabo un esfuerzo muy logrado por “situar” histérica e intelectualmente 
al krausismo, cuyo papel declara ser “insustituible.” La fundamental 
teoria de los “niveles” que Marias presenta y utiliza permite explicar 
ciertas aparentes paradojas—por ejemplo, que Ortega no partiera en nada 
del krausismo, pero que el krausismo fuese un nivel sin el cual el pensa- 
miento de Ortega no se habria posiblemente cumplido, por lo menos del 
modo como lo fué. Lo mismo podria decirse respecto a Joaquin Costa, si 
bien aqui hallamos ya una relacién mucho mas intima, y que Marias 
explora, que yo sepa, por vez primera. En cuanto a la generacién de 


7See his study, in course of publication, ‘‘Manuel Fernandes Vilareal, 
adversaire et victime de 1’Inquisition portugaise,’’ Ibérida, I (1959), 33-54. 
1 Cuadernos (Paris), Noviembre—-Diciembre, 1960. 
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1898, y especialments a Unamuno, nos hallamos ya ante un conglomerado 
de ideas, sentimientos y actitudes que son a la vez precedente, circunstancia 
y punto de partida. 

No puedo en esta breve nota sino destacar la importancia de la “parte 
hispanica”.en el volumen resefado. Esta parte se halla, por supuesto, 
estrechamente ligada a la exposicién e interpretacién de la vida y del 
pensamiento de Ortega, de modo que cobra pleno valor sélo cuando se 
establece tal conexién. Pero posee asimismo un valor intrinseco; aun 
quien no se interese especialmente por Ortega hallaré en el volumen de 
Marias un conjunto de fecundas ideas para entender y justipreciar los 
temas fundamentales de la evolucién intelectual espafola de los dltimos 
cien anos. 

Hallar4 asimismo un notable caudal de preciosas informaciones. No 
sélo en el texto, sino también en las numerosisimas notas impresas al final 
de la obra. Las apretadas notas en las paginas 512-34 (que abarean toda 
la Seecién I) pueden ser consultadas con fruto por todo hispanista. 


José Frerrater Mora 
Bryn Mawr College 


The Writings of Eduardo Mallea. Por John H.R. Polt. (University of 
California Publications in Modern Philology, vol. 54.) Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1959: 132 paginas. 


John H. R. Polt ha dedicado un estudio serio y meditado a la obra 
de Eduardo Mallea. Maneja toda su produccién—ensayo, autobiografia, 
cuento, novela—para exponer el pensamiento del autor, pero centra el 
interés del trabajo en valorar a Mallea como creador de obras de fiecién. 
Por tratarse de construcciones imaginativas que encierran un mensaje 
ético, el critico expone en la primera parte de su libro (caps. II, III, IV) 
los problemas que preocupan a Mallea, para que el lector pueda luego 
seguir el andlisis estético de su mundo noveleseo (caps. V, VI, VII, VIII). 

Polt destaca con acierto que las preocupaciones de este escritor 
argentino comprenden tres 4mbitos que se interpenetran: el destino del 
hombre, el de su pais y el del mundo actual. Virtudes y defectos del viejo 
continente aparecen siempre cotejados con defectos y virtudes de América, 
y especialmente de la Argentina, en un intento de delinear el perfil de su 
pais y su funcién en el orden universal. En América ve una relacién mas 
arménica del hombre y la materia (frente a la deshumanizacién europea 
que ahoga al individuo), un continente mas informe e inarticulado (frente 
a un orden y una capacidad de expresién europea que le atraen y acaban 
por desilusionarlo ante la esterilidad de esa misma forma exasperada). 
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Junto a una Europa en que los antiguos valores estén en disolucién, 
América resulta el continente en marcha hacia la creacién de un nuevo 
orden: su misma inmadurez le ofrece el camino hacia el logro de esa 
nueva fe. 

Mallea concreta lo positivo y lo negativo de su pais contraponiendo la 
llamada “Argentina visible” a la “Argentina invisible.” Estos dos con- 
ceptos son fundamentales y Polt dedica la mayor parte del cap. II y todo 
el IIT a determinarlos. El hombre de la “Argentina visible” se caracteriza 
por la falta de ideales y de sentido del sacrificio, la bisqueda de los bienes 
materiales, la ausencia de eseripulos, la exterioridad, el nacionalismo 
epidérmico y la xenofobia que se combina muchas veces con la entrega a 
los intereses del capital extranjero; en unos complacencia por lo folklérico 
superficial, en otros preferencia también superficial por la cultura que 
tiene el sello de Paris; en todos satisfaccién con honores inmerecidos, 
complacencia de si y falsedad. 

En cambio resulta mas dificil determinar los rasgos del “argentino 
invisible” y su ideal de la persona humana, por la imprecisién de Mallea 
en las afirmaciones y los caracteres positivos. Polt lo intenta con éxito, 
relacionandolo en el cap. III con el papel de la Argentina (interesado en 
realzar la conformidad del hombre auténtico con su tierra) y enfocdndolo 
en el cap. IV desde un punto de vista mds universal como problema que 
atafe a todo ser humano. Los valores destacados serian asi: la genero- 
sidad, la libertad, la dignidad, la capacidad de donacién y de comunicacién 
con los otros hombres, la fuerza para soportar el sufrimiento, la ab- 
negacién, “la exaltacién severa de la vida,” el sentido casi sacramental del 
vivir, una fe que se mueve en el plano humano elevado a grandeza 
trascendental més que en el plano divino, la resistencia a Mgesiones 
extrafas, la creacién de su propio camino y, f ore. 2 e, la 
autenticidad. V" 

En la segunda parte del libro realiza Polt el andlisis estético de la 
obra novelesca teniendo en cuenta su cardcter de literatura de fieccién que 
quiere ser vehiculo de un mensaje ético, a través de los personajes, la 
estructura y el estilo. Después de dividir a los personajes en actuantes, 
parlantes y auxiliares, llega a la conclusién de que los primeros son los 
mas logrados, porque en ellos las ideas no estén expuestas en forma 
diseursiva sino que se integran en la vida misma, y esto suele ocurrir 
cuando expresan el tema de la soledad individual. En cambio los “per- 
sonajes parlantes,” encargados de desarrollar verbosamente las ideas del 
autor sobre los problemas nacionales aparecen faltos de vitalidad, incon- 
sistentes y estéticos. Sus andanzas no son mds que un pretexto para 
permitirles exponer la problemftica del autor, de ahi que corran paralelas 
a las largas conversaciones sin unificarse en una personalidad poderosa y 
sin aleanzar un interés por si mismas. 
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También se estudia la estructura desde el punto de vista de la influencia 
que tiene la discusién ideolégica sobre los recursos novelescos (la unidad 
argumental, la presentacién de los hechos, tiempo, espacio, técnica del 
raconto, motivos y simbolos). Por Gltimo desarrolla en el cap. VII los 
rasgos de “estilo,” entendiendo por ello su lengua literaria. 

El autor de este trabajo quiere ser un expositor imparcial del mensaje 
ético de Mallea y de su teoria y su practica del arte novelesco, pero al 
mismo tiempo no elude el propio juicio estético. Situado internamente en 
los supuestos de la obra, la valora en su realizacién, y lo hace con equi- 
librio y objetividad, recaleando los momentos en que estructura y per- 
sonajes dan vida imaginativa al pensamiento con perfecta adecuacidn, 
frente a aquellos otros en que el mundo de la ficcién se resiente por el 
exceso disecursivo. En iltima instancia, aun en los casos de desfalleci- 
miento del creador, Polt encuentra su pensamiento noble y profundo 
(pags. 51, 78). Pero en el balance final no puede menos de anotar con 
justicia ciertos escollos: repeticiones, poca capacidad para crear personajes 
que no sean una proyeccién de si mismo, tendencia al ensayo o a la 
autobiografia dentro de la novela, vaguedad en la exposicién ideoldégica, 
excesivo subjetivismo. 

En la critica de Polt, tal vez un argentino encuentre algo que resulta 
inevitable: el no poder captar totalmente lo que ha sido la vida civica del 
pais en los iltimos cuarenta afios y por lo tanto perder ciertas alusiones y 
resonancias de la obra de Mallea. El no ser el espafol su lengua nativa 
también lo pone en desventaja para la apreciacién del estilo. El cap. VII 
resulta el mas débil no sélo por su condicién de extranjero, sino también 
porque las observaciones de estilo aparecen aisladas sin integrarse en una 
totalidad, es decir en la configuracién del mundo poético simbdlico de 
Mallea. Se le escapa lo que a primera vista impresiona a un lector 
hispanico, que Mallea maneja una lengua literaria sin localizacién en el 
tiempo y en el espacio, en la que se mezclan sin justificacién expresiva el 
arcaismo, el término extranjero, el voeabulario téenico. Polt observa que 
Mallea no reproduce el lenguaje conversacional y considera que lo hace 
voluntariamente, no por incapacidad para lograrlo. No compartimos esa 
opinién. La ineapacidad para hacer hablar a sus personajes su propio 
lenguaje no es mds que uno de los aspectos de su incapacidad general para 
lo concreto, que se muestra también en su tendencia a la abstraccién, a los 
personajes-tipos, a la esquematizacién de lo narrado y descrito. También 
destaca que mezcla lo abstracto con el detalle concreto y menudo, pero no 
nota que estos detalles—que en el escritor de garra tienen fuerza simbélica 
o dan vida a un personaje o a una situacién—han sido elegidos por Mallea 
gratuitamente, con impericia. 

Esto nos lleva a plantearnos un problema que el critico no se ha 
pianteado: si la inmadurez y la falta de forma que Mallea atribuye a 
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América y a la Argentina, no es en realidad la propia incapacidad de 
forma de Mallea como pensador y como escritor. 


Ana Maria BAaRRENECHEA 
Universidad de Buenos Aires 


Flavio Herrera. Su Novela. By Ricardo Estrada H. Universidad de 
San Carlos, Guatemala, 1960: 151 pages. 


This thesis, presented in 1958 for the degree of licenciado in the 
Facultad de Humanidades in Guatemala, is the most complete work that 
has been published on Flavio Herrera. It treats not only the author’s 
four novels but ali of his works including the hai-kais, two volumes of 
short stories and 7 pdjaros del iris and 20 rébulas en flux, both question- 
ably labeled as novels by Herrera. 

Estrada H.’s contribution consists of having traced the evolution of 
certain constant elements through all of Herrera’s works. He proves 
beyond a doubt the relationships between some characters in the early 
little-known short stories and those of the famous novels. However, he 
analyzes the evolution of all the female characters so carefully that when 
he does not do the same for the men, he creates the false impression that 
the women are the protagonists. In the pages devoted to Caos, the iden- 
tification of Simén with Adolfo is clearly demonstrated, but Luis, the third 
part of this three-in-one character, is not even mentioned. 

The analysis of the criollo elements is also somewhat out of proportion. 
The ten pages devoted to Herrera’s treatment of the Indian give it more 
importance than it has. This is also true of the sections dealing with 
folklore and nature. In general, the Guatemalan authenticity of Herrera’s 
works is over-stressed. Although they are undeniably Guatemalan, their 
national spirit is subordinate to both the psychological penetration and the 
artistry of the prose. 

Estrada H. mentions the importance of assonance, similes and meta- 
phors but he prefers not to study them at any length. Nor does he con- 
sider each of the works as an artistic unit. He does not attempt a relative 
evaluation of the works nor does he judge them within the bounds of the 
literary genre. As far as Estrada H.’s own style is concerned, the stamp 
of Herrera is unmistakable in the long rhetorical phrases as well as in the 
fragmentary ones. 

The close friendship that exists between novelist and critic—expressed 
several times during the study—has made it possible for Estrada H. to 
ee »ture the spirit of Herrera’s work. However, that same friendship has 
kept the critic from indicating flaws, which are principally structural. 

Although Flavio Herrera is not a consummate novelist in the strictest 
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sense of the word, he is a very talented author who deserves a place among 
the more important novelists of Spanish America. This study, with its 
emphasis on the positive aspects of Herrera’s work, will help revive inter- 
est in an author who has been somewhat overshadowed by those who paved 
the road that he opened. 


Seymour MENTON 
University of Kansas 


The Romance Languages. Por W. D. Eleock. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1960: 574 paginas. 


En la serie “The Great Languages,” el profesor Eleock es autor del 
volumen dedicado a ias lenguas romanicas. Puesto que la misma colec- 
cién incluye o incluiré otros tomos consagrados a cada una de las lenguas 
romances mds importantes, es natural que éste que nos ocupa enfoque el 
examen de los romances desde un punto de vista mas general y haga 
hineapié en los aspectos comunes de estos idiomas, es decir, en su formacién 
a partir del latin. Tal vez esto explique cierto desequilibrio en la densidad 
de los datos de los primeros capitulos frente a lo ralo o incluso superficial 
de las exposiciones de cada lengua particular en el capitulo final. Ha de 
tenerse en cuenta también, al juzgar el libro, lo dificil que es acertar, en 
voliimenes de este tipo, con el gusto de todo lector. El autor ha querido, 
sin duda, hacer obra itil, poniendo juntos, a disposicién del estudiante, 
los datos que ordinariamente hay que aprender espigando acd y allé. Mas, 
con ello, se desvanece toda ponderacién en la arquitectura del volumen. 
Un capitulo inicial (The Latin Foundation) abarea—descontando indices 
y bibliografia—la tercera parte larga del libro, y es esencialmente una 
exposicién del llamado latin vulgar, que se examina con bastante detalle 
y ejemplificaciones (sobre todo en la parte léxica). Complemento de este 
capitulo es el II, dedicado a las tempranas influencias alégenas en el latin 
y a los debatidos sustratos. El capitulo ITI es fundamentalmente histérico 
y léxico (The Formative Period of Romance). El capitulo IV, breve, 
sefiala la relacién intima entre el latin medieval y los inicios de los romances 
escritos. Por iltimo, el capitulo V (The Creation of Romance Standards) 
ocupa casi otra tercera parte del manual, y examina la constitucién de las 
lenguas galo-romances (65 pags.), hispano-romances (48 pags.), italo- 
romances (32 pags.) y, en cuatro hojas, el reto-romance y el romance 
balednieo. Esta poco equilibrada distribucién de la atencién sobre los 
diferentes aspectos de los idiomas romanicos, se observa también dentro 
de cada capitulo o pdérrafo. Se insiste morosamente en ciertos detalles 
aecesorios (p.e., descripcién de manuscritos), y se pasa como sobre ascuas 
sobre otros aspectos mas esenciales. Da, en definitiva, la sensacién de que 
el libro ha sido compuesto retocando ligeramente apuntes de clase: en un 
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curso, el profesor puede y debe permitirse la digresién aclaratoria o 
simplemente anecdética; pero en un manual, no. Con todo, el libro puede 
ser Util al estudiante: se lee con agrado y sugiere bastantes ideas. 

El espiritu que anima la redaccién de este volumen es cerradamente 
parcial. Situéndose en la “verdad” dogmatica del positivismo, sélo se 
citan ideas, datos, obras, articulos, de los eruditos mas tradicionales, en 
especial de algunos grupos mds 0 menos conexos con el propio autor. En 
consecuencia, se ignora todo lo que se ha escrito, no sélo con propésitos 
tedricos, sino con finalidad practica y concreta, desde otros puntos de vista, 
y no digamos desde el punto de vista estructural, en el campo de las lenguas 
romances. Cada uno es muy duefio de pensar como quiera, pero lo que no 
puede admitirse es ignorar al adversario. No exponer las ideas de éstos, 
aunque sélo sea para desecharlas, es falsear la realidad y la verdad de la 
ciencia. En este libro no se mencionan en absoluto los trabajos de 
Martinet, de Haudricourt y Juilland, de Liidtke, de Weinrich, etc., ete. Y 
habiendo un capitulo, el segundo, sobre los sustratos, el lector no encon- 
trard una sola referencia al libro de F. Jungemann. Mas extraiio todavia: 
no aparece una sola vez el nombre de Amado Alonso, ni el de F. Kriiger, 
ni se mencionan los trabajos sobre catalan de Fouché, ni se incluye en la 
bibliografia “El dialecto leonés” de Menéndez Pidal, ni la fonética his- 
térica del sardo de M. L. Wagner, ete., cuando se citan obras andlogas 
referentes a otros dominios. ,Y por qué citar la “Toponimia drabe” de 
Asin y no decir nada de los trabajos toponimicos de J. Piel? 4 Por qué 
citar historias de Aragén y Catalufia, y ninguna de Castilla o de las 
regiones occidentales de la peninsula? 

Los pasajes dedicados a la peninsula hispdnica adolecen de un defecto 
fundamental: el desenfoque de la perspectiva. El autor, cumplido eon- 
ocedor del drea dialectal hispano-francesa a caballo de los Pirineos, ha 
contemplado el desarrollo de los dialectos peninsulares desde la cumbre 
del Aneto. Aunque elevada, desde alli no se aleanza a ver lo que ocurre 
al oecidente del Ebro. En consecuencia, pareceré al lector que la cons- 
titucién del castellano se produce como un desgajamiento del aragonés, 
que la lengua escrita y la literatura se inician en Aragén, y que Leén es 
algo perdido en el horizonte junto con Galicia y Portugal. Sobre todo 
es sorprendente la ignorancia de todo lo leonés (reflejada en la ausencia 
del articulo de Menéndez Pidal), al cual se cita como todavia vivo “in the 
Asturias, which came early under Leonese dominion” (p&g. 417). Baste 
comparar el indice de palabras: hay dos vocablos leoneses y uno asturiano 
frente a sesenta y tantos aragoneses. Tampoco sale mejor parado el 
gallego. Se llega a decir que el aragonés, respecto del castellano, en 
literatura, fue como el picardo junto al francés. Se citan muchos fueros 
aragoneses, y ninguno castellano ni leonés. Naturalmente, se examinan 
las Glosas Emilianenses y las Silenses, insistiendo en el caracter navarro 
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de su lengua, y luego, para citar otros textos arcaicos, se pasa, claro, a 
documentos aragoneses, como si no los hubiera tan antiguos, y mas, caste- 
llanos y leoneses. Al examinar las caracteristicas del castellano, la rapida 
ojeada histérica de los cambios fonéticos es totalmente insuficiente y 
ademas a veces inexacta. Se sigue diciendo que—Li—-se palatalizé en el 
siglo XIII, que L mas yod pasé a africada (o fricativa) palatal sonora en 
el siglo XII. Se desconoce el proceso de sustitucién de la antigua fonética 
por la moderna en los siglos XVI y XVII. Hasta se afirma que la antigua 
fricativa sorda palatal se conserva “in the local pronunciation of Mexico 
[méfiko]” (p4g. 419). 

No disponemos de espacio suficiente para comentar punto por punto el 
contenido del libro. Nos limitaremos a resefiar una serie de observaciones 
miscelineas. Pig. 43 y sigs.: fonéticamente no desaparecié la cantidad 
vocdlica (conservada p.ej. en italiano), sino que quedé como rasgo com- 
binatorio de la cantidad consonéntica. Pag. 45: se considera el vocalismo 
sardo consecuencia de la fusién de las variantes abiertas y cerradas del 
latin vulgar, cuando es sélo resultado de la pérdida de pertinencia de la 
eantidad en el momento en que no habia todavia suficiente diferencia de 
timbre entre las vocales largas y las breves. Pag. 46 y sigs.: no se 
distingue, al hablar de la diptongacién y rechazar la teoria germanica de 
von Wartburg, entre los dos tipos: el meridional (tipo espafiol) con 
isocronia sildbica, y el nortefio. (tipo francés) con diferenciacién entre 
silaba abierta y trabada (herencia, a su vez, de la relacién cuantitativa 
entre vocales y consonantes). Pag. 48: tampoco se tiene en cuenta la 
posible influencia metafénica de las vocales cerradas de la silaba peniltima 
de los proparoxitonos, p.ej. en francés. Pag. 51: no parece suficiente 
explicacién del mantenimiento de sordas intervocdlicas en los Pirineos el 
sefalar “the resistance to change which characterizes this mountainous 
region,” pues en otros casos esta regién modifica, y eémo, los sonidos 
latinos. Pag. 53: no se separan las dos oleadas de palatalizacién: una, 
la de dentales y velares ante yod, y otra, mds tardia, de las velares ante 
vocales palatales. Pag. 60: también hay restos del genitivo. Pag. 61: 
Santander no proviene de SANCTI EMERITI, sino de SANCTI EMETERII; 
GLACIES perdura en alguna zona, p.e. en ast. tsaz. Pag. 67: sastre es en 
espaiiol galicismo, y juez no procede del nominativo sino del acusativo. 
Pag. 68: el sujeto y el objeto de la oracién no se distinguen en todas las 
lenguas romances por sélo su posicién respecto del verbo. Pag. 73: 
también hubo perduraciones de sEDECIM en Hispania (sedze, selze) ; veinte 
se explica mejor por la inflexién de la i final. Pag. 84: las formas 
adjetivas del posesivo espafiol mi, tu, su no son “back-formations,” sino 
extensiones del antiguo femenino a costa de las antiguas formas masculinas. 
Pag. 88: no puede decirse que los galorromanos “consistently placed the 
accent on the second syllable’ de mE, ni que en espaiiol se prefirié 
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“accentuate the masculine nominative singul.. ~n the first syllable,” 
porque, como elemento proclitico, no lievaba acento en ninguna de las dos 
silabas. Pag. 96: en espafiol nunca se ha escrito ni se ha pronunciado 
con acento el funcionando delante de que: es un articulo A4tono. Pag. 109: 
también existieron en Hispania tiempos compuestos con el auxiliar ser y no 
sé6lo con haber. Pg. 125: en catalén -so- “before a front vowel” no 
resulté “the voiceless alveolar fricative,” sino palatal. Pag. 129: también 
hay en el dominio castellano herederos de stmus: semos, seis. Pag. 130: 
el subjuntivo espaiiol es durmamos, durmdis (no dorm-). Pag. 181: puede 
que “in early borrowings from Latin the Basques replaced f not by h but 
by a bilabial consonant,” pero nunca p oclusiva pura, y nunca en los 
ejemplos pesta, besta, que tienen que ser tardios, medievales. Pg. 181: 
si se citase el articulo de M. Joos (Language, XXVIII (1952), 222) sobre 
las sibilantes medievales, no seria “eurioso” el representar en inglés por 
sh la antigua s francesa (p.e. en push, finish). Pag. 189 y 198: no es 
necesario el origen provenzal para esp. cerveza y plaza. Pag. 199 
(nota): “the use of butter” es precisamente corriente y “made locally” 
en el norte de Espafia. Pag. 221: no es muy exacto decir que el imperio 
de Carlomagno “ineluded northern Spain.” Pag. 287: tan frecuente como 
ataid, es caja en eastellano. Pag. 310: sabueso perdura también como 
‘hunting-dog’ en espafiol. Pag. 332: las jarchas sédlo aparecen al final de 
las muwaSSahas y no de los zéjeles. Finalmente, nos parece que el rumano 
mereceria una exposicién m4s amplia y demorada que las cinco pobres 
pAginas que le son dedicadas. 


E. Auarcos Liorach 
University of Texas 


Semeianca del Mundo: A Medieval Description of the World. Edited by 
William E. Bull and Harry F. Williams. (University of California 
Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. 51.) Univ. of California, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1959: 164 pages, 1 plate. 


This is a fine diplomatic edition (52-131), with very uneven linguistic 
introduction (21-50), of the earliest world geography in Spanish (ce. 1223, 
see below). It is prefaced by a discussion of the MSS, the sources, scribes, 
ete. (1-20), and is completed by a glossary (143-148) and indices of place 
and personal names (149-164). Fol. lr of MS B is reproduced as a 
frontispiece. 

There are three MSS: A (e. 1223), the earliest but not the original ?; 

1 Illuminated MS no. 46, National Library, Lisbon; available on microfilm 


from Univ. of California (Los Angeles) Library. The Univ. of Wisconsin 
Dept. of Spanish possesses photostats of all three MSS. 
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B, dated 1467 *; C, an eighteenth-century copy of B.* The editors present 
the full texts of A and B on facing pages, and wisely ignore C. The work 
attempts a geographical description of the known world, with some atten- 
tion to cosmography, astronomy, meteorology, precious ston2s, legendary 
beasts, poisonous springs and ancillary matters. The principal sources 
are the Imago Mundi, attributed to Honorius Inclusus (fl. e. 1100), and, 
both through it and independently, the Hiymologiae of Saint Isidore of 
Seville (d. 636). Minor sources are Ovid (e.g., the legend of Phaeton), 
Juvenal, Lucan and Eucherius.* The intellectual attitude of the author, 
like that of Isidore, is one of respect for tradition and of interest in 
etymology, i.e., the first thing of importance to say about any city or 
country is its name and the etymology of its name (Dardania < Dar- 
danus) ; indeed, this sometimes exhausts the things to say. As a stage in 
the history of ideas, then, it is a little disappointing, as it represents little 
progress in the centuries since Isidore and Honorius. It must rather be 
viewed as a compendium and translation of existing ideas, and thus as a 
predecessor of the compendia of Alfonso el Sabio. Orthographically, too, 
it is a predecessor of the Alfonsine “reforms,” and the treatment of this 
question (21-36) is the most interesting and valuable part of the editors’ 
introduction. 

In an effort to exploit a chance remark by the unknown author (it is 
not in the Latin) about an earthquake which took place in Lombardy “en 
otro anno,” the editors undertake an extensive study of thirteenth-century 
orthography ° and of its relation to sound changes, in order to establish 
whether composition more likely took place shortly after 1222, 1249 or 
1276 (dates of the three major temblors in Lombardy in the century), and 
so date the work (they decide in favor of 1222, and so date it e. 1223). 
They bring to bear on this question some of the techniques of descriptive 
linguistics, and I must say that I regard this part of the study as, poten- 
tially, an exceedingly valuable contribution to the historical phonology of 


2MS no. X.II1.4, Library of the Escorial. 

8 MS 1.7.979, National Library of Madrid; published in an unsatisfactory 
edition as Mapa Mundi by A. Blazquez y Delgado Aguilera (Madrid, 1908). 

4It would have saved the reader some trouble to have explained why the 
legend of Saint Mauritius abruptly appears in the descriptior. of upper Egypt. 
The oldest form of the legend of Mauritius and the so-called Theban legion is 
in the Passio attributed to Eucherius. The author of the Semeianca attributes 
these battles to the valley of the Rhéne (Rodano); I suspect confusion with 
Eridanus, classical name of the Po, as Eucherius describes the events as taking 
place in No. Italy. 

5 By studying a selected list of seven orthographic conventions in all of the 
reliably dated documents from Castile in the thirteenth century in the Docu- 
mentos lingiiisticos de Espaiia, ed. R. Menéndez Pidal. 
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Spanish. Unfortunately (but perhaps quite properly), most of the rea- 
soning on which this is based is relegated to a promised series of later 
studies. As a result, the present argument is somewhat truncated. No- 
where that I could find is the thesis on which they operate explicitly ex- 
pressed. As nearly as I can make it out, it would go like this: When, over 
time, the phonetic shape of one allophone approaches the phonetic shape 
of one or more allophones of a different phoneme, then the orthography 
begins to reflect the change. Thus, as intervocalic -t- begins to become 
phonetically [d], it begins to be written d. So far there is nothing very 
new about this. They go on to suggest, however, and their statistical table 
tends to confirm it (see my note 5), that this phenorenon, which they call 
orthographic free variation, follows a curve of normal distribution, that 
is, few d for older t at the beginning of the change, d and t interchangeable 
at the middle of the change, and t disappearing in favor of d at the end. 
If the results which they here suggest can be confirmed by the examination 
of a larger and more representative sample of medieval Spanish, this 
technique should give us a much more precise and delicate instrument than 
we have ever had, not only for dating documents, but also for studying the 
processes of phonetic and phonemic change. An interesting corollary of 
this view is that a form like cabeca (for cabeca) is not, as I have always 
considered it, a case of scribal omission of cedilla, but an example of free 
variation : thus, if cena is [tsena], then cabeca is [kabetsa], that is, there 
is free variation between c and ¢ to represent [ts].° 

Unhappily this brilliant insight is seriously marred by some rather 
hasty and ill-considered execution. In an effort to bolster their theory 
(which did not need it), they are impelled to squeeze “the major phonetic 
changes ... [from] Latin . . . to Spanish . . . into only five categories” 
(23). Of these the less said the better.’ I have no objection to the im- 
portation of technical terms like fission and fusion from another science, 
provided that their new meanings are carefully defined and used. Here 
they are neither. All categories should be all-inclusive and mutually 
exclusive; these are neither. The error is compounded (27) by the 
importation of dominant and recessive, followed (without definition or 
explanation) by the bald statement: “Thus, for example, /t/ in Vulgar 
Latin was recessive, /d/ was dominant. Similarly for sibilants, [ts] was 


6 At times the editors seem to lack the courage of their convictions. Thus, 
they label dodo (for todo) a ‘probable error’ (p. 34, s.v. t). But, if ¢ equals 
d, it follows that d equals t, and this form is expectable. 

7 Rather than expand this review intolerably, I hope to propose a re- 
organization of these categories in a later article. 

8 There is also an unfortunate misprint: for [ch]... > /ll/, read: 


[el] > fly. 
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presumably more dominant than [dz] since both became or, perhaps, 
always were, recessive in relation to /s/.” J} don’t know what this means.® 

Aside from these excursions, this is an excellent book. It is always 
valuable to have our corpus of Old Spanish increased by an extensive text 
as skillfully edited as this. In addition, their demonstration that orthog- 
raphy is not whimsical nor erratic, but that, on the contrary, it is, with 
minimal exceptions, quite regular and subject to statistical statement and 
precise evaluation, is, for my taste, pregnant with possibilities for the 
advancement of historical Romance phonology. 


JosepH H. D. ALLEN Jr. 
University of Illinois 


American-Spanish Euphemisms. Por Charles E. Kany. University of 
California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1960: xi + 249 paginas. 


La aparicién, en 1945, del magnifico libro de Kany sobre la sintaxis de) 
espanol americano,' fue un hecho de singular importancia para la dialee- 
tologia de la lengua espafiola. Otros estudios suyos mas breves, publicados 
en su inmensa mayoria por HR, fueron también incontrastable prueba de) 
interés que el profesor Kany siente por los problemas gramaticales del 
espanol hablado en el Nuevo Mundo, asi como de su extraordinaria 
preparacién y capacidad para tales menesteres. Al cabo de varius aiios 
de espera, nos ofrece ahora una nueva muestra de su actividad; pero en 
esta ocasién, dejando a un lado los dominios de la sintaxis, se adentra por 
los terrenos resbaladizos de la lexicografia y de la psicologia lingiiistica. 
El estudio de los eufemismos mas usuales en el habla hispanoamericana era 
empresa ambiciosa y que exigia una larga preparacién y un continuado 
esfuerzo. Mas empresa que—adelantémoslo ya—ha sabido llevar a cabo 
Charles E. Kany con todo rigor y con el mayor éxito. En la actualidad 
es sin duda el profesor Kany uno de los pocos lingiiistas que estan en 
posibilidad de hacer estudios sobre el espaol de América en toda su 
inmensa extensién territorial. Muchos filélogos han dado a luz ultima- 
mente valiosos e incluso fundamentales estudios sobre el habla, 0 aspectos 


®I can guess, though: If the intervocalic allophone of /t/ becomes [d], 
a member of /d/, the membership of /t/ is reduced, that of /d/ correspondingly 
increased. This is to ignore the fact that /t/ is reinforced from the other side 
by /tt/> /t/, while /d/ is reduced from its other side by intervocalie [d] > 
zero. It would be more fruitful to examine the question whether these changes, 
taken together, Go not continuously maintain, or continually reestablish equilib- 
rium in the dental stops. 

10, E. Kany, American-Spanish Syntax, 2a ed. (University of Chicago 
Press, 1951). 
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particulares del habla, de distintos paises bispanoamericanos; pero muy 
pocos son los que, como Mr. Kany, pueden abarear en sus investigaciones 
a la totalidad de los paises hispanohablantes de América. 

El rico estudio sobre los eufemismos de Kany que ahora nos ocupa 
aparece dividido en siete capitulos, en los cuales se retine metédicamente 
un amplio voeezbulario de expresiones eufemisticas muy ~opulares en toda 
Hispanoamérica o en cada uno de los paises hispénicos. En el capitulo 
primero, “Superstition” (pags. 1-28), se recogen las denominaciones més 
comunes que designan al demonio y otros espiritus maléficos, a ciertos 
animales ecuyos nombres genéricos se cree peligroso pronunciar, a deter- 
minadas enfermedades, a los defectos fisicos m&s comunes y a todo lo 
relativo a la muerte. El segundo, “Delicacy” (pags. 29-47) agrupa los 
diversos tratamientos y férmulas de cortesia que impone la sociedad de 
acuerdo con la posicién o edad de cada individuo, las denominaciones de 
los m&s variados oficios y ocupaciones, y las voces con que se alude a la 
apariencia fisica o disposicién de las personas. Todo el capitulo tercero 
esté dedicado al léxico relativo a “Mental and moral defects” (pags. 48- 
84): idiotez, locura, iracundia, falsedad, avaricia y aleoholismo. En el 
siguiente, “Financial status” (pfgs. 85-101) se recogen las designaciones 
de los distintos estados econémicos (inopia, riqueza, ete.), de las monedas 
de cada pais y de diversas actividades econémicas. El] capitulo quinto, 
“Offenses and consequences” (pags. 102-132) esta dedicado al léxico del 
robo o del delito y de otros conceptos con ello relacionados: la policia, la 
cAreel, los castigos, la hufda, las penas, etc. Y finalmente, en los dos 
iltimos capitulos, “Decency” (pags. 133-193) se reinen las denominaciones 
populares de las partes del cuerpo, de ciertas actividades fisiolégicas, de 
las relaciones eréticas y sexuales, del amplio mundo de la prostitucién y 
de otras aberraciones sexuales (onanismo, afeminamiento, ete.). Dos 
apéndices (pags. 197-210), formado el primero por una lista alfabética de 
voces degradadas en determinados paises tinicamente, y el segundo por las 
ilustraciones de ciertos gestos lingiifsticos, obscenos en su mayoria, com- 
pletan la obra.” 

Este breve resumen permitiré quiz4 formarse una idea de la enorme 
riqueza de los materiales recopilados. Y no es facil determinar si el mayor 
mérito de este estudio radica en la variedad misma de los materiales que 
retine, o en el acierto con que Kany los ha ordenado y clasificado. Pues 
disponer orgd4nicamente un total de mas de tres mil voces de significado 
escurridizo y nebuloso * no es tarea facil ciertamente. 


2 Los indices de temas y de palabras que ocupan sus Gltimas paginas 
permiten un cémodo y rApido manejo del libro. 

Sin embargo, Kany ha sabido descubrir casi siempre el valor oculto de 
los m&s inesperados eufemismos. Quiz& en algin caso poco frecuente pueda 
rectificarse su interpretacién; asi en el caso de las voces ca... nijoyca... 
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Como es natural, un trabajo de esta indole no puede ser exhaustivo, ni 
el mismo Kany ha pretendido que lo fuera. Ha recogido las mas usuales 
y las mds extendidas formas eufemisticas de Hispanoamérica, pero no 
habria podido materialmente dar cabida a todas; la amplitud, casi infinita, 
del tema lo impediria. La lengua, en su constante evolucién, renueva a 
eada paso los modos de decir, y no pasa ni un solo dia en que no se 
produzcea algin nuevo hecho creador. Constantemente nacen nuevas voces, 
nuevas acepciones, nuevos matices seménticos o intencionales. Por otra 
parte, Charles E. Kany, profesor radicado en California, basa sus investi- 
gaciones fundamental, aunque desde luego no exclusivamente, en la lengua 
hispanoamericana escrita.* Las fuentes bibliogréficas que utiliza en sus 
ensayos son verdaderamente impresionantes por su nimero y variedad.° 
Mas, como es légico, ni siquiera esa amplia bibliografia podria servir para 
documentar todas las formas léxicas del espafiol americano. Pondré un 


pones que figuran en la pfigina 143, donde evidentemente no estén por carajo, 
sino por cabrones; del mismo modo, el ;Carbén! de la pAgina 171 tampoco 
alude a carajo sino a cabrén; con este mismo sentido también se usan en 
México las formas camién y camarén. 

4Muchos datos fueron recogidos de viva voz por Kany durante sus 
frecuentes viajes por la América espafiola. También ha consultado a estu- 
diantes y profesores de la Universidad de California que procedian de distintos 
paises hispanoamericanos. Claro esté que este tipo de consultas no puede 
rendir los mismos frutos que ias encuestas hechas directamente sobre el terreno 
a lo largo de muchos meses de investigacién ininterrumpida. Pero seria 
humanamente imposible rastrear todo el territorio hispAnico de América con 
el mismo detenimiento e igual densidad con que podria auscultarse una zona 
reducida como, pongamos por caso, la del asturiano o el gallego. 

5 Ninguna obra fundamental escapa nunca a sus pesquisas. También en 
esto da Kany muestras de su seriedad, dedicacién y maestria. Para el libro 
que comentamos, sélo se me ocurren dos adiciones bibliograficas referentes a 
México, que quizi pudieran proporcionar alguna informacién de interés: el 
**Diecionario del cal6 mexicano’’ de José Rail Aguilar, incluido en su libro 
sobre Los métodos criminales en México (Eds. Lux, México, 1941; p4gs. 185- 
218) y el Diccionario del hampa de Ricardo Amor (México, 1947). Para el 
argot de Chile, tal vez hubiera sido Gtil consultar el estudio de A. Echeverria 
Reyes sobre la Jerga usada por los delincuentes nortinos (Concepcién, 1934). 
Sospecho que también habrian podido ser reveladoras las 243 pAginas de la 
Contribucién al estudio del habla popular de Venezuela de H. L. A. Van Wijk 
(Amsterdam, 1946). No puedo saber qué valor tendr4, en este dominio, la 
tesis presentada a la Universidad de Michigan, en 1953, por Francisco Villegas: 
Glosario del argot costarricense. Ni me ha sido posible consultar por el 
momento el estudio de H. Flasche, ‘‘Spanische Todesterminologie im goldenen 
Zeitalter,’’ incluido en la Festschrift Rothacker, 1958 (p4gs. 421-434). Para 
las expresiones procedentes del cal6, habria sido conveniente tener en cuenta 
los trabajos de Carlos Claveria sobre el tema. 
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ejemplo, que a la vez podria servir de modesta colaboracién en el meritorio 
trabajo de Kany: eufemismos usados en México dentro de lo que podriamos 
llamar léxico “mortuorio” (correspondiente a las pfginas 20-24 del libro 
resenado). La muerte misma es también la damu de la guadaiia o, mas 
burlesea y personalmente, Maria Guadaiia; la triste, la enlutada, la pdlida 
y la polveada; asimismo la igualadora (pues que a iodos iguala y a todos 
llega por igual), la segadora o la pepenadora. Otros eufemismos de la 
muerte, en sustitucién de la chingada (pag. 24) son, ademas de la china 
Hilaria, los siguientes: la chifosca, la chiripa, la chinita, la chicharra, la 
tiznada, la tostada, la trompada, la tia Quiteria, la tia de las muchachas, 
ete. Relaciouados también con la designacién de la muerte como la flaca 
estan la temb(e)leque, la descarnada, dotia Osamenta, patas de hilo, la 
hilacha, la huesitos, ete. La pelada es ademas la calva, la cabezona o, 
paradéjicamente, la copetona. 

Ain més abundantes y variadas son las expresiones empleadas como 
sinénimas de morir. Dentro del grupo de locuciones que consideran a la 
muerte como una partida o un transito (pfgs. 21-22), podrian afiadirse 
las siguientes: irse (“Pobrecito, ya se nos fue”) o irse para siempre; irse 
al hoyo, a la sepultura, al pantedn, al otro mundo (general en todo el 
dominio del espafiol, como otras muchas de las que aqui menciono) ; irse 
al cielo 0 al infierno (0 a las calderas de Pedro Botero, 0 al horno), al valle 
de las calacas, al pais de los calvos, a la casa de irds y te quedards (0 y no 
volverds) ; a visitar a San Pedro, a rendir (0 entregar) cuentas al Creador; 
0 con los angelitos o los demonics. También puede decirse de quien se 
difuntea que cambié de casa, que tomé las de Villadiego, que alzé el vuelo, 
que navegéd, que sacé boleto de ida solamente, que se dio de baja o simple- 
mente que se las peld. 

Con las ideas ¢e yacer o de estirarse (pag. 22) se relacionan dar de si, 
estirar las cuatro, los tenis, el cacle 0 el riel; quedarse patitieso o de a seis ; 
ponerse rigido u horizontal; quedarse viendo las estrellas 0 mirando a la 
azotea 0 riéndose con la luna. Con la idea de caer se usan azotar y dar 
el azotén, o dar el changazo, el angelazo, el bonetazo; caer caddéver, alzar 
(o parar o presentar) los tenis, los cacles, las de galopar. Al morir, se 
entrega también el cuero, la pielecita 0 la zalea (aunque lo mas frecuente 
es estacar la zalea). 

El mundillo automovilistico ha sido rica cantera de donde se han 
extraido otras expresiones humoristicas de igual significado: al que s¢ 
muere se le apaga el motor o las luces, se le acaba la gasolina, le fallu ‘a 
maquinaria y aun se desbiela 0 se desinfla como llanta; eso cuando no es . 
que saca licencia de muerto o le retiran su tarjeta de circulacién. 

Todas las ceremonias finebres pueden servir también para designar el 
“6bito” de alguna persona: la velaron o cafetearun, la santolearon (aplicer 
los Santos Oleos), la amortajaron, empacaron, envasaron o fletaron; o bien 
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le dieron el ultimo paseo 0 le tocaron las golondrinas, cuando no se dice que 
la plantaron o sembraron. E) difunto, por su parte, al morir ripia (de 
R. I. P.) 0 se pone la pijama de madera o la chemise de tablas o de ocote 
(el ataid), o se dedica a abonar el pasto, a criar margaritas o a alimentar 
a los gusanos y a los zopilotes, ete. 

Multitud de expresiones peculiares de la lengua hablada que rara vez 
se verdn recogidas en los diccionarios ni en los libros. Voces, frases o 
dichos de vida efimera en su gran mayoria, que responden sdlo al afan 
ereador del pueblo, dispuesto siempre a jugar con esa gran riqueza—quiza 
la Gniea para muchos—que es la lengua; riqueza que a todos pertenece y de 
la que todos pueden disponer libremente. 

De esta lengua viva, bullanguera y colorida, el libro de Kany es, sin 
duda alguna, el mejor testimonio de que dispone la lingiiistica hispano- 
americana actual. 


Juan M. Lops BLancH 
Universidad Nacional de Mézico. 


Cassell’s Spanish Dictionary. Ed. Edgar Allison Peers, José V. Barragaén, 
Francesco A. Vinyals, and Jorge Arturo Mora. Funk and Wagnalls 
Company, New York, 1960: xvi + 1477 pages. 


This work might well serve as a ‘laboratory example’ of the pitfalls 
into which dictionary makers untrained in lexicography inevitably fall. 
The pages that follow would serve, not so much as a review of an unsatis- 
factory book, as a plea for requiring standards of lexicographical com- 
petence of those who are charged with the task of dictionary making, or 
who seek a publisher for their individual efforts.* 

A bilingual dictionary which is intended for speakers of both languages 
should have the title page and all prefatory remarks and appendices in 
both languages. Cassell’s Spanish Dictionary, however, has the title page, 
the table of contents, the preface, and a page entitled “Advice to the User” 
written in English only. A list of “Strong and Anomalous English Verbs” 
in the back seems to be reproduced by photo-offset from an all-English 
dictionary, all notes and explanations being in the wrong language. Also 
in the back there is an English list of geographical names, but no equiv- 
alent Spanish list. 

Ease of consultation should be a prime goal in the making of a diction- 
ary. For this reason, modern American monolingual dictionaries have 


1 Though his name heads the list of editors, the late Edgar Allison Peers 
eannot be held responsible, for his contribution was destroyed during an air 
raid, and by the time the work of compilation was resumed, he had withdrawn 
from active participation. 
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long since adopted the procedure of listing all English compound words 
alphabetically as entry words, whether written as solid words (e.g., book- 
keeper), hyphenated (e.g., by-pass), or as two words (e.g., book review). 
With this system, the user knows where to look for such words, and finding 
them is easy. But this book, following no discernible system, puts some 
compounds as subentries under the first word (e.g., book-keeper and book- 
keeping under book), and others as separate entries (e.g., bookbinder, 
book-case). To make matters worse, many compounds are listed twice, 
once under each term, which departs altogether from alphabetical order 
and is wasteful of space. And often the two definitions are not the 
same, as in account book under book ‘libro de cuentas corrientes’ and 
account-book under account ‘libro de cuentas.’ Some compounds are 
listed only under the second term, e.g., branch line, which appears only 
under line. 

Modern dictionaries also list all abbreviations and proper names as 
vocabulary entry words. The rule of one alphabetical listing for every- 
thing is too convenient to be denied. Instead, this book has abbreviations 
in the back, and an incomplete list of English geographical names. Some 
names of countries are found as entry words on the Spanish side, but 
many are missing. 

The authors state on p. ix: “Key-words which are spelt alike, but which 
differ in origin and meaning, are given separate entries where that seems 
necessary to avoid gross confusion.” While this principle may have some 
lexicographical merit, it is usually disregarded by the authors, e.g., 
“desalar v.t. to cut the wings; to steep in order to free from salt... ,” 
and “match, s. fésforo,... alianza....” Each of these words has a 
single entry in this book but each has two etymologies and two meanings. 
On the other hand, against their own stated principle, the authors some- 
times provide separate entries for words with the same etymology and 
meaning in both entries, e.g. : 


francés, -esa, a. French.—n.m.f. Frenchman, Frenchwoman. 

francés, n.m. the French language; mal francés, venereal disease; 
despedirse a la francesa, (coll.) to take French leave; a la francesa 
after the French fashion. 


The disorganized mixing of parts of speech and the haphazard labeling 
are typical of this dictionary. Furthermore, it is a serious defect not to 
signal double entries of the same word by some device such as superscript 
numbers, because the user may not notice that the word he is seeking is 
entered twice, especially if the first entry is the last one on the page. 

A bilingual dictionary should provide other information besides mean- 
ings, such as pronunciation where it is not clearly indicated by the orthog- 
raphy. The authors follow correct procedure in not indicating it on the 
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Spanish side, which doesn’t need it, and in showing the pronunciation of 
the words on the English side, which do need it. But here again, their 
procedure bogs down in inconsistency and incompleteness. The pronuncia- 
tion is indicated on the English side by the British adaptation of the IPA 
symbols, but with absolutely no explanation of them. With no key to 
guide him, what is a Spanish-speaking user to make of the many strange 
symbols? A most serious fault is that the pronunciation is not indicated 
for every word. Confer has its pronunciation shown, but the next entry 
conference does not; this would lead a Spanish-speaking user to assume 
that it is pronounced conference. The pronunciation of preside is given, 
but not that of the following presidency, in which both the accent and the 
pronunciation of the i are different from those of preside. There are 
examples of this kind on every page. 

A bilingual dictionary is often consulted for morphological information. 
A user may want to know if a given word has an irregular plural or tense 
form. Here again the authors are inconsistent. The plural of cardcter 
is shown, for example, but not those of mamd and papd, which do not 
follow the norm. On the English side, irregular Anglo-Saxon plurals are 
given, such as men, knives, oxen, but not Latin plurals, such as those for 
alumnus and genus. English irregular preterites and past participles are 
given, but irregular Spanish verbs are haphazardly treated, mostly by 
giving some—not all—irregular forms with the verb entry. There is also 
a badly arranged and incomplete chart of irregular Spanish verbs in the 
back, but with no cross references from the entries. The modern system 
is to refer all verbs with any irregularities to model conjugations in the 
back by means of superscript numbers, a system which is a great space 
saver. But any system is acceptable if it is consistent and gives com- 
plete information. 

Correct labeling of parts of speech is a sine qua non of lexicography. 
We have already noted an example of incorrect labeling in the entry 
francés. The authors pay no more attention to verbal transitivity than 
do the all-Spanish dictionaries from which they copied. For example, the 
intransitive verbs hornear ‘to carry on the trade of a baker’ and marinear 
‘to be a mariner’ are labeled transitive. Conferenciar starts off “v.i. to 
debate, confer .. .” then becomes “v.t. to give a lecture,” which is still 
intransitive. 

Prepositional phrases and direct objects that are used to particularize 
a meaning and do not constitute a part of that meaning should be set apart 
from the gloss by some device such as parentheses. For example, cocer 
does not mean “to bake bread;” if the authors of this dictionary wish to 
use bread as an exemplary object, they should treat it thus: “cocer to bake 
(bread).” Nor is bill in the sense of beak “pico de ave,” but rather “pico 
(de ave).” Other examples of this incorrect and misleading practice are 
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canto “thickness of anything; back of a knife; front edge of a book;” 
forjar “to hammer or stamp metal into shape;” and marinar “to salt fish; 
to man a ship taken from the enemy.” Often grammatical labels are 
omitted, as in the second entry of bill. 

Then there is the problem of meaning discrimination. Most words have 
more than one meaning (and consequently more than one gloss in the other 
language). While the proper meaning can generally be determined from 
the context when translating into one’s own language, there is no way of 
telling which word applies when translating into the other, without some 
means of discrimination.2 Suppose an English speaker wants to translate 
into Spanish the transitive verb miss in any of the sentences below, and 
looks it up in this dictionary: 


English Sentence Entry in Cassell’s 

I miss my friends. miss [mis], v.t. errar, equivocar, no 
I missed the bus. acertar, omitir, engafiarse de, 
I missed the target. perder, no hallar; tener necesidad 
I missed the show. de, echar de menos a; pasar sin, 
I missed getting killed. earecer, abstenerse de; pasar por 
I missed her at the party. alto. 

I missed the story. 


With which gloss must each of these English examples be translated? 
The only way to give the user the correct gloss for the word he is seeking 
is to employ some logical and consistent sys m of discriminations, such as 
“miss v.t. (target) errar; (train, bus, etc.) perder: (feel deeply the ab- 
sence of) echar de menos;” ete. And if the dictionary is intended for the 
speakers of both languages, as this one is, the same must be done on the 
Spanish side, but with the discriminations in Spanish. 

Writing a dictionary not only requires a rigorous and consistent meth- 
odology, but also careful attention to the sources. A dictionary of this 
size should contain all the words a person living in today’s world is likely 
to need. Amateur lexicographers, not knowing how to go about selecting 
words, spread out before them monolingual dictionaries and start translat- 
ing words and definitions. Unfortunately, monolingual dictionaries are 


2The bibliography of this important phase of lexicography is not exten- 
sive; interested readers are referred to James E. Iannucci, ‘‘Meaning Dis- 
crimination in Bilingual Dictionaries: a New Lexicographical Technique,’’ 
MLJ, XLI (1957), 272-281; Edwin B. Williams, ‘‘The Problems of Bilingual 
Lexicography, Particularly as Applied to Spanish and English,’?’ HR, XXVII 
(1959), 246-253; Iannucci, ‘‘ Explanatory Matter in Bilingual Dictionaries,’’ 
Babel, V (1959), 195-199; and Williams, ‘‘ Analysis of the Problem of Mean- 
ing Discrimination in Spanish and English Bilingual Lexicography,’’ Babel, 
VI (1960), 121-125. 
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notoriously lax in keeping up with neologisms. This is especially true of 
Spanish dictionaries, which tend to follow the conservatism of the Diction- 
ary of the Spanish Academy. One neglected source is the daily and 
periodical press. The advertisements alone are invaluable as sources for 
living words. The compiler must pore over every magazine he can get his 
hands on—general circulation media, ladies’ magazines, hobby magazines, 
technical journals. Instead, the amateur lexicographer picks and chooses 
among the great number of words found in unabridged monolingual dic- 
tionaries, with hundreds of entries like hexapeda, hiante, gliconio, 
miodinia, occiduo, occipucio, oclocracia, and opopénaco on the Spanish 
side, and aduncity, aduncous, agnize, albescent, alcaic, ambury, amerce, 
amphisbena, and anthropotomy on the English side, while leaving out on 
the Spanish side words like petroquimica, motogeneradora, Diesel, ova- 
cionar, sismo, polimero, transistor, radar, teleguiado, oleoducto, electrénica, 
patinazo, and confort among hundreds of others, and on the English side 
even more hundreds of words, words that the traveler, tourist, or business 
man can use every day, such as road block, taii light, one-way, grade 
crossing, octane, wingspread, hitchhiker, gas station, mudguard, bobby 
pin, compact, curler, hair-do, nail polish, lipstick, bathrobe, billfold, brief 
case, ball point pen, zipper, mainspring, downtown, drug store, fare zone, © 
high school, mail box, machine shop, night club, cash register, certified 
check, carbon paper, home office, bellhop, headwaiter, mashed potatoes, 
can opener, and evening gown. 

One of the worst faults that the amateur falls into as he compiles his 
bilingual dictionary using monolingual dictionaries as his source, is to 
translate definitions verbatim. Monolingual dictionaries cannot as a rule 
gloss their entries with equivalents; they must of necessity define them. 
But it is a gross error for a bilingual dictionary to translate the definitions 
when an equivalent word exists in the other language. In Cassell’s Span- 
ish Dictionary, for resobrino, -na we read “son or daughter of a nephew 
or nicce,” instead of “grandnephew, grandniece,” and for grandnephew 
“sobrino (nieto de un hermano o de una hermana),” instead of “re- 
sobrino;” for ichneumon fly “especie de insecto himendptero,” instead of 
“ieneumén;” for compadrazgo “spiritual relationship between a child’s 
parents and the godfather,” instead of “compaternity”; and for com- 
padreria “friendly intercourse between friends, godfathers or com- 
panions,” instead of “friendship, companionship.” Sometimes translated 
definition and gloss are combined, as for franco “franc, French coin; 
... pl. francos, Franks, Oriental appellation given to western Euro- 
peans,” instead of “franc; Frank;” and for cocktail “bebida espirituosa 
compuesta de varios licores y helada, coctel,” instead of simply “coctel.” 

While it is hard to eliminate all errors in compiling a dictionary, this 
dictionary has more than its share. For example, man is not dama in 
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checkers; dama is ‘king.’ Under slip we find “to give the slip escaparse 
de.” This should be “to give the slip to.” In the middle of verbal glosses 
for gripe v.t. we find a substantival entry, “retortijones de tripas.” And 
what can one make of the gloss for conejuno “a. relating, similar to the 
rabbit kind?” 

The compiler of a modern bilingual dictionary must devise a logical 
and consistent arrangement, aimed at making consultation easy; he must 
gloss each entry accurately with the equivalent in the target language, 
using definitions only where no equivalent exists; he must be correct in 
all grammatical labels; and above all he must know where to find and how 
to select his words. In all this, the compilers of this dictionary have 
failed, despite the tremendous labor expended, because they did not know 
their job. 

CHRISTOPHER STAVROU 

University of Pennsylvania 
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